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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
rty and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 
" Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material,in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The U.S. Military Assistance Program’ 


In the compact world of today, the security of the 
United States cannot be defined in terms of boundaries and 
frontiers. A serious threat to international peace and 
security anywhere in the world is of direct concern to this 
country. Therefore it is our policy to help free peoples 
to maintain their integrity and independence, not only in 
Western Europe or in the Americas, but wherever the aid 
we are able to provide can be effective. 

Secretary of State Acheson, March 18, 1949 


The military assistance program to be presented 
to Congress by President Truman outlines one of 
the most effective steps the United States can take 
at this time to preserve international peace and 
maintain its own security. It is a step in keeping 
with the sharpest lesson of the twentieth century— 
that the American people and other democratic 
peoples must now find their security in the broader 
security of a free and stable world. To keep our 
freedoms we must share the responsibility of pro- 
tecting them. Security today means stopping war 
before itcanstart. It means halting the piecemeal 
aggressions which lead to war by making crystal 
clear to any would-be aggressor the price that must 
be paid for his attack. 

Military assistance to the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries and to other free nations will further 
the basic aims of general security in a manner 


which the executive branch of the Government be- 
lieves will prove to be timely, effective, and, in 


the long run, economical. Coupled with our mem- 
bership in the North Atlantic Treaty, it will give 
direct assurance that the United States intends to 
continue the leadership which has brought confi- 
dence and new hope to democratic nations. 

In brief, these things will be recommended in 
the military assistance program: 


that all projects of United States military aid be 
brought together in one program ; 

that a single appropriation be made to cover the 
costs of the entire military aid program (for the 
fiscal year 1950, these amounts would be about 
$1,130,000,000 for the North Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries and about $320,000,000 for Greece and Tur- 
key and certain other nations whose security is 
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important to the United States, making a total 
of about $1,450,000,000) ; 

that the Chief Executive be given the authority to 
make flexible use of these funds and to meet 
emergencies as they arise; 

that most of our aid at this time go to Western 
Europe, an area whose importance to our secur- 
ity has been demonstrated in two world wars; 

that the military aid program be separate and dis- 
tinct from the North Atlantic Treaty, but that 
it complement that Treaty through carrying out 
the principles of self-help and mutual aid; and 

that our military aid to the free nations of Western 
Europe in 1950 take three forms: a relatively 
small but very important amount of dollar aid 
to increase military production programs of the 
Western European nations and thus speed termi- 
nation of their present heavy dependence on the 
United States, a direct supply of arms and 
equipment to help accelerate the strengthening 
of the defensive capabilities of their military 
forces, and the provision of U. S. technical and 


training assistance. 


These proposals add up to immediate support 
of the nations of Western Europe who have re- 
quested our military aid. The program propos- 
ing that action is an adjustment to the realities of 
our day and will serve to bulwark the major course 
the United States has undertaken to preserve 
peace and maintain its own security. 


THE BACKGROUND OF UNITED STATES POLICY 
The Need for the Program 

The proposal that we furnish military aid now 
to the nations of Western Europe derives from the 
United States policy of responsible leadership 
among free nations. It has given rise in the past 
to our aid to Greece and Turkey, our share in the 
great European recovery effort, our support of 
regional and collective self-defense agreements in 
Senate Resolution 239, and the North Atlantic 


* Also printed as Department of State publication 3507. 
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Pact. As early as March 17, 1948, President Tru- 
man said in a message to Congress: “I am confi- 
dent that the United States will, by appropriate 
means, extend to the free nations the support 
which the situation requires. I am sure that the 
determination of the free countries of Europe to 
protect themselves will be matched by an equal 
determination on our part to help them to do so.” 
The need to act now arises out of the insecurity 
and fears of Western Europe and of other 
freedom-loving nations of the world. 

Free Europeans believe there is serious danger 
that the progress they have made toward recovery 
may be wiped out; under these circumstances they 
find it difficult to exercise to the full the drive 
and imagination that can take them to higher 
levels of recovery. 

The reality of the fears in Europe and their 
causes were summarized for the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee by Secretary of State Ache- 
son in these words: 


“If I may use an understatement, the sense of 
insecurity prevalent in Western Europe is not a 
figment of the imagination. It has come about 
through the conduct of the Soviet Union. Western 
European countries have seen the basic purposes 
and principles of the [United Nations] Charter 
cynically violated by the conduct of the Soviet 
Union with the countries of Eastern Europe. 
Their right to self-determination has been extin- 
guished by force or threats of force. The human 
freedoms as the rest of the world understands them 
have been extinguished throughout that whole 
area. Economic problems have not been solved by 
international cooperation but dealt with by dicta- 
tion. These same methods have been attempted 
in other areas—penetration by propaganda and 
the Communist Party, attempts to block coopera- 
tive international efforts in the economic field, wars 
of nerves, and in some cases thinly veiled use of 
force itself. | 

“By the end of 1947 it had become abundantly 
clear that this Soviet pressure and penetration was 
being exerted progressively further to the West.” 


The joint effort in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram has reached the stage where self-confidence 
is vitally important in bringing out new invest- 
ments and new industries. There is a close rela- 
tionship between progress toward recovery and 
progress toward an effective defense. Not only is 
recovery the foundation on which the security of 
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a free and healthy people depends, but economic 
recovery, as it is realized, makes available more 
and more of the means whereby a defensive 
strength can be established and maintained 
through a nation’s own efforts. Confidence that 
the United States is definitely, clearly interested 
in the peace and security of Europe and confidence 
among free Europeans that they themselves can 
contribute to Europe’s peace and security are both 
needed for full recovery and eventual independ- 
ence from United States aid. 

The military aid proposed for Western Europe 
starts with the size and composition of the military 
forces planned for in the 1950 budgets of these 
countries. Its purpose is to help modernize and 
balance the equipment of these small forces. Ex- 
perience has shown that small military establish- 
ments, well equipped and backed by a determined 
people, can be effective in maintaining peace, 
Their presence in areas of insecurity would dis- 
abuse any would-be aggressor of his visions of easy 
conquest. The establishment of such forces can- 
not be considered an act of aggression. Defensive 
strength in the hands of nations of peaceful intent 
does not lead to war. The danger of war arises 
from the huge military establishments which dic- 
tators maintain and are constantly tempted to use. 

The free countries of Western Europe must be 
encouraged by our actions to continue their efforts 
toward recovery. ‘They do not have the resources 
to develop adequate defense forces by their own 
efforts within a reasonable time. Their will to 
resist and their ability mutually to defend them- 
selves must be strengthened. They must be en- 
couraged and assisted to build up their defense 
forces, through self-help and mutual aid, to a 
point where aggression cannot take place, either 
through internal disorders inspired from outside 
sources or under the guise of border incidents. In 
short, we must assist the free nations of Western 
Europe to achieve the ability to maintain their in- 
dependence and national security. 

Recovery and confidence are closely linked. 
Our active foreign policy has given rise in Europe 
to a great momentum of recovery and a great in- 
crease in the will to resist aggression. The hope 
for peace with freedom lies in maintaining this 
momentum. The continuing confidence among 
free peoples that the United States is a full partner 
in the effort to preserve peace is the key factor in 
meeting the economic and political problems of 
our over-all foreign relations. 
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President Truman’s Third Point 


In his inaugural address President Truman out- 
lined four courses of interrelated action through 
which the United States is now helping to create 
the world conditions under which all nations and 
all peoples will be free to govern themselves and 
to achieve a decent and satisfying life. They are, 
first, to support and strengthen the United Na- 
tions; second, to continue our programs for world 
economic recovery; third, to strengthen free na- 
tions against the dangers of aggression; and 
fourth, to undertake a program to improve the 
living conditions of the peoples of underdeveloped 
areas through the use of modern technology. 

The provision of military aid to other nations 
comes under the third of the President’s policy 
points. The United States, he declared in his 
address, will act to strengthen freedom-loving na- 
tions against the dangers of aggression and in 
addition “will provide military advise and equip- 
ment to free nations which will cooperate with 
us in the maintenance of peace and security.” 
This policy is not new. President Truman ex- 
pressed it in his speech of March 12, 1947, when 
he requested Congress for the authority to aid 
Greece and Turkey. He declared at that time 
that “it must be the policy of the United States to 
support free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by outside 
pressures.” 

In the two-year interval between these state- 
ments, positive steps were taken to carry out this 
policy of military aid. The United States has 
provided military assistance to a number of 
nations, including Greece and Turkey, which were 
in immediate and critical danger of aggression. 
Since the reiteration of the policy of support given 
in the President’s inaugural address, we have asso- 
ciated ourselves with Canada and 10 other nations 
in the North Atlantic Treaty, signed on April 4, 
1949. Our partnership with the nations of West- 
ern Europe in this collective security arrangement 
goes far to give them the confidence they need, 
since the Treaty states clearly that an attack on 
one member is an attack on all members. At the 
present time, however, the preponderant military 
power which could be brought to bear upon an 
aggressor is centered in the United States, 3,000 
miles from Western Europe. It must be perfectly 
clear to the people of the United States that we 
cannot count on our friends in Western Europe 
to resist if our strategy in the event of war is to 
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abandon these friends to the enemy with a promise 
of later liberation. That strategy would be costly, 
since it could produce nothing better than impo- 
tent and disillusioned allies in the event of war. 
Plans for the common defense of the free world 
must provide for the security of Western Europe, 
or the New World may one day stand alone, an 
island of embattled freedom in a hostile world. 
Western Europe must count on us if it is to sur- 
vive, and we, in turn, must count on Western 
Europe if wearetoendure. As of now, the inade- 
quate defenses of Western Europe invite military 
aggression, and increasing prosperity makes it a 
prize all the more tempting. Not until we share 
our strength on a common defensive front can we 
hope to replace this temptation with a real deter- 
rent towar. The North Atlantic Pact is an agree- 
ment on the policy of a common defense; its very 
vital corollary is a program of military aid. 


Coordinating Military Aid 


We are already aiding Greece and Turkey. We 
now find it necessary to aid Western Europe and 
certain other free nations. Manifestly, in the in- 
terests of economy and to achieve coherent action, 
the military aid programs must be considered to- 
gether and at one time. Accordingly, the execu- 
tive branch has been developing a program some- 
what after the manner of the Marshall Plan for 
economic aid. For the past several months the 
Department of State, at the direction of the Presi- 
dent, has been coordinating the efforts of all the 
Government agencies concerned with foreign as- 
sistance in shaping a unified, cohesive military aid 
program. The proposed program provides for 
centralized administration of military aid and 
asks that broad authority be granted to the Presi- 
dent so that he may make aid available in critical 
situations. An essential part of the planning at 
this stage is that the Congress should authorize a 
single appropriation to finance all activities under 
the program during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950. 

The advantages of this procedure are evident. 
It will permit the most economical allocation of 
our limited military resources and assure that they 
will be made available where they are most needed 
and where they can be used most effectively. The 
broad administrative authority and a single ap- 
propriation would provide the flexibility necessary 
to deal quickly with changing situations. The cen- 
tralized program also would make possible a sys- 
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tem of priorities in which requests for aid could 
be measured against logical criteria and would in- 
sure the most efficient use of our assistance in com- 
bination with the resources of the recipient coun- 
tries. 


Requests for Assistance 


The provision of military assistance for the 
fiscal year 1950 is based on requests from certain 
free nations for such assistance. Of particular im- 
portance are the requests received from eight At- 
lantic Pact countries early in April of this year. 
The requests of five of these countries—the United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg—were submitted as a single coordi- 
nated request through the mechanism established 
under the Brussels Treaty on March 17, 1948. 
The remaining three requests from the Atlantic 
Pact countries are from Denmark, Norway, and 
Italy. 

These requests have in common certain basic 
principles which are important in that they pro- 
vide assurance to us that our assistance will be so 
used as to furnish the maximum benefit. Stated 
simply, the requests assure that (1) the requesting 
countries will cooperate effectively with the United 
States in maintaining international peace and 
security ; (2) the military programs of the request- 
ing countries will not be permitted to endanger 
economic recovery; (3) the requesting countries 
will do all they can to help themselves and like- 
minded nations in their area. 

All of the Atlantic Pact countries requesting 
assistance recognize the importance of increasing 
at this time their existing programs of military 
production above the amount already provided for 
in their budgets for the coming year. At the same 
time, they recognize that such an increase in their 
military production program must not be allowed 
to interfere with the Recovery Program. 

Of particular importance is the fact that the 
requests from the Brussels Treaty powers were 
formulated as a coordinated single request. That 
coordinated single request took into account what 
each of the five countries can do for itself and for 
the others. It is evidence of the ability of the 
European countries to work together in establish- 
ing coordinated planning and is a result of a care- 
ful examination, as a group, of what, as a group, 
they can do for themselves. 

While Norway, Denmark, and Italy were not 
in a position to furnish coordinated requests since 
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they are not signatories of the Brussels Treaty, 
their requests emphasize the need for the develop- 
ment of self-help and mutual aid as the basic prin- 
ciples of building up the defensive capacity of the 
entire North Atlantic area. 


Relationship to the Atlantic Pact 


The requests of the eight North Atlantic Pact 
countries are not a product of the Atlantic Pact. 
The military assistance program was conceived 
and developed separately and somewhat in ad- 
vance of the formulation of the Pact. The mili- 
tary assistance program would be necessary even 
without an Atlantic Pact. It is clear, however, 
that the military assistance program will be more 
effective with the Atlantic Pact than without it, 
for the Atlantic Pact provides the defensive poten- 
tial of all the members taken together as con- 
trasted with the smaller potential of the individual © 
member nations. It further provides the proce- 
dures for attaining coordinated military defense 
plans and the mechanisms for developing the self- 


‘help and mutual aid principles. 


Although the military assistance program and 
the Pact were conceived of and developed sep- 
arately, they are based upon the same principles 
and they are complementary. Article 3 of the 
Pact provides that by self-help and mutual aid 
the members will develop their capacity to resist 
aggression. The military assistance program is 
based on the same principle of self-help and 
mutual aid. Article 3 does not obligate the 
United States to provide any definite amount of 
military assistance or to make any specific contri- 
bution. It does, however, obligate the United 
States, as it obligates every other member of the 
North Atlantic Pact, to adhere to the principle of 
mutual aid and to exercise its own honest judg- 
ment in contributing what it most effectively can 
to implement the mutual-aid principle. It is the 
opinion of the executive branch of this Govern- 
ment that the United States can best contribute to 
the collective capacity for defense of the North 
Atlantic area by providing military assistance, 
and it is the recommendation of the executive 
branch that it should do so. It is also the opinion 
of the executive branch that the provision of as- 
sistance will become a powerful factor for assuring 
success on the aims of the Pact, for, as the coun- 
tries of the Western Union develop their power to 
resist aggression, they will become better able to 
contribute not only to the peace and security of the 
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North Atlantic area but to the peace and security 
of the world. 


Relation to the European Recovery Program 


In the past year the free nations which are bound 
together in the European Recovery Program have 
taken long strides toward being able, in the words 
of President Truman, to “contribute once more to 
the security and welfare of the world.” There has 
been a marked rise of confidence among them. 
Hope, and the will to resist tyranny, were ebbing 
in 1947. They are flowing again today. The new 
factor of confidence is a contagious and creative 
human emotion essential to the final success of the 
Recovery Program. Its recent growth in Western 
Europe is based on the belief that through the 
North Atlantic Pact security from external ag- 
gression can be attained. 

In the European mind two concepts contained in 
the Atlantic Pact are inseparable. The first is 
that unity of purpose among the free nations 
would be a powerful deterrent to any aggressor, 
and the second that, through self-help and mu- 
tual aid, effective military establishments can be 
developed as an assurance of defense. To combat 
fear, which is also contagious and as destructive 
as confidence is creative, the free peoples of Europe 
need the concrete evidence of action taken for mu- 
tual defense. They need to have in their own 
hands the equipment and materials which will 
represent a clear start toward individual and col- 
lective military strength, adequate to control in- 
ternal disorders and to convince an aggressor that 
he would pay dearly for any attempt to cross their 
borders. 

The nations of Western Europe are taking their 
obligations of self-help and mutual aid under the 
North Atlantic Pact very seriously and are under- 
taking to do all they can for themselves and for 
each other. .They are, however, already making 
heavy expenditures in relation to their resources 
for military purposes, and the additional effort 
that they can make at this time is limited. These 
nations could not under existing circumstances 
produce sufficient arms and equipment for them- 
selves for adequate defense within a reasonable 
time. 

They are engaged in an all-out effort to achieve 
economic recovery, and they are hard pressed to 
realize sufficient revenues to maintain financial 
stability and to insure that an adequate flow of 
funds into reconstruction and investment is main- 
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tained. These efforts must have a clear priority. 
Sound and stable economies are, in themselves, the 
strongest bulwark against Communism and, in 
addition, are essential to enable these countries to 
build up and maintain adequate defense forces. 
Additional military production to be undertaken 
by them must accordingly be limited to an amount 
which will not jeopardize economic recovery and 
maintenance of financial stability or require any 
modification of the original concept of the eco- 
nomic recovery program—that the recipient na- 
tions are to achieve sufficient economic strength 
by 1952 fo be able to maintain their populations 
on an adequate basis without extraordinary out- 
side assistance. The margin above the require- 
ments for economic recovery and financial stability 
for increasing military production is relatively 
small. A significant beginning, however, can be 
made. On the basis of estimates by these countries 
and the Economic Cooperation Administration, it 
is believed that with our assistance the rate of mili- 
tary production can be increased by the equivalent 
of several hundred million dollars without endan- 
gering economic recovery or financial stability. 

The existence of this small margin for additional 
production does not mean that full-fledged effort 
toward economic recovery is not being made. In 
certain cases there are specialized facilities, such 
as arsenals and aircraft production lines, already 
in existence which are not being used to capacity, 
and there exist imbalances in other production 
facilities which make it impossible to utilize these 
facilities fully in the recovery effort. In certain 
countries there is a degree of unemployment or 
pools of labor which are relatively immobile be- 
cause of the housing shortage. So long as in- 
creased military production is not expanded be- 
yond reasonable limits it would represent a mar- 
ginal production which can be fitted safely into 
the gradually recovering economic situation in 
Europe. The people of these countries, with the 
impetus of the North Atlantic Pact and the mili- 
tary assistance program, will also unquestionably 
accept the further sacrifices required to permit 
sufficient funds to be realized from noninflationary 
sources to finance the internal costs of this in- 
creased military production program. 

Provision must be made, however, in the mili- 
tary assistance program to cover dollar costs in- 
volved in or incident to this production, because 
these countries do not have other means to meet 
these costs. The provision of these funds will be 
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an economic expenditure. When this financial as- 
sistance is added to the labor, facilities, materials, 
and funds to be supplied by the recipient nations, 
it will result in the production of far more equip- 
ment than could be produced by the United States 
with the same expenditure and will enable these 
countries to initiate a gradually expanding pro- 
duction program which will eventually terminate 
the present heavy dependence on the United States. 


DETAILS OF THE MILITARY AID PROGRAM 
A Single Pian 

The proposed program combines all of the 
foreign military assistance programs envisaged 
for the fiscal year 1950. The requirements of the 
requesting countries have been carefully studied 
to assure the most effective total allocation of 
United States assistance. 

The needs of the five Brussels Treaty nations 
were examined through informal conversations 
and in studies carried out among their military 
representatives and those of the United States and 
Canada. Both in these conversations and in the 
studies made by the permanent Military Commit- 
tee, established under the Brussels Treaty in April 
1948, the requirements for defense have been de- 
termined. 

Requests from Norway, Denmark, and Italy, also 
members of the North Atlantic Pact, and requests 
from Greece and Turkey have also been carefully 
screened by our Government. These reports were 
examined in the light of the purpose of the co- 
ordinated program, our own security interests in 
the specified area, and the requesting country’s 
military production, its ability to use aid effi- 
ciently, its defense position and defense planning, 
and its relationship to over-all security coordina- 
tion. Aid in appreciably smaller volume is also 
needed in additional countries which have asked, 
or received, our assistance in the past. 

The program now before the Congress comprises 
a planned and coordinated response to all these 
demands upon United States resources. It is 
limited to the bare essentials of aid necessary, dur- 
ing the time period proposed, to meet our world 
requirements, 


The Cost of Military Assistance 


The legislation proposed by the President would 
authorize him to spend $1,450,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1950 for the purposes of the program. Of 
this amount, $1,130,000,000 would be provided to 
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the other signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty 
in the form of equipment shipped from the United 
States and of funds for financing materials for 
increased military production in Europe. 


Duration of the Program 


Military assistance programs of the United 
States have been directed toward establishing in 
areas of the free world threatened by aggression 
the confidence and physical security which will 
make attempted intimidation pointless and un- 
profitable. In facing the predatory, world-wide 
attacks on democratic freedoms, there is the con- 
tinuing need to associate ourselves with vigorous, 
like-minded peoples who have a similar tradition 
of liberty and freedom. 

The program now before the Congress is an 
interim program covering the most urgently 
needed military aid requirements of the fiscal year 
1950. It is a program which will go into effect, 
if approved by Congress, prior to the working out 
of a common strategic concept through the 
machinery of the North Atlantic Pact. The 
programs for subsequent years, and the appropria- 
tions that will be requested for them, will be 
dependent upon many intangibles. There are 
certain limiting factors, however, which may be 
kept in mind. 

The first of these factors is that each year’s 
program will add a permanent increment in defen- 
sive strength. With the exception of the aid to 
Greece, the aid proposed under the present interim 
program is, for the most part, capital equipment, 
equipment which lasts in peacetime for many 
years. 

A second factor is that the aid projected for 
Western Europe is being furnished to military 
forces which are of definite size and composition. 
Any increase in those forces will be limited by 
the agreed priority of economic recovery in 
Europe. 

A third limiting factor will be the increasing 
ability of the nations of Western Europe to pro- 
vide for themselves. As recovery in Europe pro- 
gresses, industrial production in Europe will 
increase and so will the amount of production that 
will be available for military purposes. 

The fourth and greatest factor is the degree to 
which we and the nations associated with us can 
remove the threat of war. The degree to which 
we can further that basic aim of our foreign policy 
will be the most precise measure of the limitations 
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which can be placed safely on United States 
military assistance. 


Impact on the U. S. Economy 


The National Security Resources Board, in con- 
sultation with other interested departments and 
agencies, has analyzed the probable effect of the 
proposed program upon our own economic and 
financial strength. The demands of the program 
for scarce materials such as steel, copper, and alu- 
minum will be small and easily manageable. 
Since the expenditures in any one quarter of the 
fiscal year will be less than one half of one percent 
of our gross national production, the effects on the 
over-all economy will be slight. 


Effect on U. S. Military Strength 


The military assistance program will not weaken 
our presently authorized armed forces. Theslight 
and temporary impact of the program on our own 
matériel requirements would be more than com- 
pensated by the improvement, in the long run, of 
the over-all capability of the United States and 
its partners to deter or to meet aggression. 


Administering the Program 


The executive-branch proposal envisions that 
the President will delegate to the Secretary of 
State by Executive order the broad responsibility 
and authority to administer the military aid pro- 
gram. Thus military aid may be best integrated 
into the over-all foreign policy of the United 
States and made consistent with our goal of world 
peace. 

Within the Department of State an adminis- 
trator for foreign military assistance would be 
appointed to administer the program and super- 
vise the allocation of funds for the Secretary. The 
National Military Establishment would be dele- 
gated a large share of the responsibility for the 
actual operation of the program. Both the Na- 
tional Military Establishment and the Economic 
Cooperation Administration would act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the Department of State. 


WAGING THE PEACE 


A Defense Program 


A considered and limited program of military 
aid undertaken by the United States now will ad- 
vance world peace and security by deterring ag- 
gression and by helping to create the climate of 
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hope and confidence essential for cooperative ac- 
tion toward a peaceful and prosperous world. 

This program is designed to improve the defen- 
sive strength of the cooperating nations and thus 
to increase their will to resist aggression and their 
ability to maintain internal security. The pro- 
found desire of the peoples of Western Europe 
and North America for a chance to live in peace 
should allay any fear that the North Atlantic 
Treaty, or the limited assistance proposed for its 
members, would provide a basis for aggressive 
action against any nation. 

The military assistance program proposed by 
the United States, like our membership in the 
North Atlantic Treaty, is part of a policy which 
is entirely defensive in its scope. It could not be 
otherwise. Aggression is contrary to our basic 
traditions, instincts, and fundamental policies. 
The very nature of our democratic system of gov- 
ernment gives assurance that we could not conspire 
to undertake an act of aggression. 


Military Aid and the United Nations 

By helping to restore a sense of security to the 
free nations of the world through increasing their 
ability to resist aggression, the military aid pro- 
gram should help bring about world conditions 
which will permit the United Nations to function 
more effectively. Supporting as it does the peace- 
ful objectives of the United Nations and the in- 
herent right of individual and collective self- 
defense, specifically recognized by article 51 of the 
Charter, the program is wholly consistent with the 
intent of the Charter. 

Action taken under the program must conform 
to United Nations principles and purposes and to 
our present and future obligations under the 
Charter. The proposed legislation restates the 
Government’s obligation as a Member of the 
United Nations to refrain from giving assistance 
to any nation against which that organization is 
taking preventive or enforcement action. It re- 
quires the President to abstain from giving any 
aid under the program which he may find incon- 
sistent with that obligation. 


The Price of Peace 
The people of America appreciate that world 
peace cannot be achieved without effort, real sacri- 
fice, and constant vigilance. To this end they have 
willingly and generously supported programs de- 
signed to secure lasting peace and security. 
Secretary Acheson said in his radio broadcast 
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on the North Atlantic Treaty : “The United States 
is waging peace by throwing its full strength and 
energy into the struggle, and we shall continue to 


doso. . . . Tohave genuine peace we must con- 
stantly work for it. But we must do even more. 
We must make it clear that armed attack will be 
met by collective defense, prompt and effective.” 

The military assistance program now proposed 
is part of the price we must pay for peace and 


security in present world conditions. It is one of 
the preventive actions we can take now to avoid 
the terrible expenditures of war. Today the free 
nations hold the initiative in the Western World. 
They are confident that they can and will stand 
together in defense of their freedom. If we turn 
aside at this moment from aiding the common de- 
fense, we may not again have such an opportunity. 


Probable Impact of Military Assistance Program on Steel, Copper, and Aluminum 


[Released to the press May 9] 


At the request of the Secretary of State, the 
staff of the National Security Resources Board, in 
cooperation with other interested agencies, has 
studied the impact of a hypothetic military-assist- 
ance program somewhat larger than the program 
which has been proposed by the President. The 
acting chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board has transmitted a report which in- 
cludes the following paragraphs: 

Military-aid requirements are small in relation 
to total availabilities. They are also of minor sig- 
nificance in relation to the requirements of all 
proposed security programs. Requirements for 
all security programs for steel and aluminum will 
amount in each case to a little over 6 percent of the 
estimated United States supply. For copper, 
such requirements amount to considerably over 15 
percent. All foreign-aid requirements, including 
military aid, amount to less than 2 percent for 
steel, less than one-quarter of 1 percent for alu- 
minum, and somewhat over 4 percent for copper 
for which ECA program requirements are siz- 
able. The military-aid requirements amount to 
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less than one-half of 1 percent of the total supply 
of each of the three metals. 

The problem of the impact of the military-aid 
and other security-program requirements was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of representatives from inter- 
ested Federal agencies. It was the general judg- 
ment of the group that the increased burden 
caused by the military-aid program would be 
manageable and well within necessary adjust- 
ments in operating schedules for the affected in- 
dustries. The burdens on the three basic metals 
created by the requirements for all the projected 
security programs, while much larger, could be 
met within the limits of the supplies estimated to 
be available to the United States without any real 
hardship on the domestic economy. Supplies left 
to domestic users would be roughly at the level of 
consumption in 1948, with a possibility that indus- 
trial demands might be less. Thus, in our judg- 
ment, the security requirements for the three basic 
materials could be met even with some large addi- 
tion governmental programs. If such programs 
develop, the whole situation would require, of 
course, further examination. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Progress in the Economic Commission for Europe 


STATEMENT BY W. AVERELL HARRIMAN! 
U.S. Representative to ECE 


In considering the reports which have been sub- 
mitted to this session by the committees of Ecsr, I 
believe that some general remarks are desirable be- 
fore we proceed to deal with each report separately. 
We are fortunate in being able to examine these 
reports against a heartening background. During 
the last year we have seen, and can draw confidence 
from, remarkable improvements in large parts of 
the European economy. The impressive gains in 

roduction in 1946 had been checked in 1947. Bi- 
ateral trade arrangements had shown themselves 
unequal to the needs of trade within Europe and 
lack of foreign exchange threatened to halt essen- 
tial imports from overseas of food, materials for 
production, and machinery for reconstruction. 
These difficulties were intensified by adverse 
weather conditions throughout most of Europe. 

In 1948, however, most of us here have seen this 
trend toward disaster stopped and then decisively 
reversed. In 1948 there were notable gains in the 
output of coal, steel, electrical power, machinery, 
and consumer goods. It became possible to end 
rationing of many goods. Inflation has been 
checked and is no longer the threat that it was 
a year ago. The cooperative efforts of a number 
of European countries, joined in by my govern- 
ment, made possible once again an assured flow of 
needed food and materials. Increased production 
resulted, and this in turn reinforced the oppor- 
tunities for work. The threat of widespread un- 
employment was averted. Nature, with good 
harvests, assisted the cooperative endeavors 
of men. 

Much, of course, remains to be done before the 
European economy has been strengthened and uni- 
fied to the point where external aid will no longer 
be needed. But the achievements of 1948—we 
may well call it the year of restored confidence— 
give assurance that this goal will be reached. Re- 
covery is no longer in doubt. The nations which 
have voluntarily joined together in a cooperative 
recovery program will regain their economic 
health, and in doing so will preserve their own in- 
dependence and confirm faith in liberty and demo- 
cratic government wherever the truth can be 
known. The Economic Commission for Europe 
has played a useful role in those recovery gains. 
Much solid, down-to-earth work has been done by 
the Ecz committees on coal, steel, transport, timber, 
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electric power, and industry and materials. More 
can be done. 

I wish to comment briefly on a few aspects of 
this work. The Inland Transport Committee has 
strengthened ties between European countries in 
reestablishing an orderly system for the return of 
freight cars to originating lines, in promoting 
standardization of freight cars, in planning the 
development of a network of modern international 
highways, and in og many artificial bar- 
riers to road transport. The reciprocal arrange- 
ments for free movement of buses and trucks from 
one country to another, which the committee hope- 
fully describes as “freedom of the road,” are nota- 
ble steps forward. I hope that more countries 
will join in these arrangements and that the tem- 

orary and limited agreement which has served 

or the past year will soon be converted into a 
permanent and broader freedom-of-the-road con- 
vention, which I understand is now being given 
consideration. Without assurance of free move- 
ment in the future, the road-transport industry 
would be reluctant to invest in expanded facilities, 

I note also with particular interest the study the 
Committee has made with the aim of expandin 
the refrigerated transport and marketing of f 
fruits, ———- fish, and other perishable food- 
stuffs. I hope that the study will be followed with 
vigorous action, so that a fuller use may be made 
of European food resources and European con- 
sumers may enjoy a better diet at low prices. 

The coal committee and the steel committee to- 
gether intensified their efforts to increase the out- 
put of metallurgical coke and to conserve its use for 
the steel industry. Their joint work has helped 
greatly in increasing steel production during the 

ast year. This, in turn, has benefited almost all 
leona of European industry. In this connec- 
tion, I think it would be appropriate for the 
Commission to note the cooperative action of the 
member countries. Sweden and Denmark, in par- 
ticular, generously relinquished, at great inconven- 
ience to themselves, supplies of coke customarily 
used for household heating, so that this coke might 
be used to increase the production of steel. The 
coal committee has continued its important work 


* Made to the fourth session of the Commission in Geneva 
on May 9, 1949, and released to the press by the U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations on May 10, 1949. 
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of allocating coal. As the problem of allocation 
became less pressing, the committee began to give 
attention to questions of a more long-term charac- 
ter, in particular the promotion of improved utili- 
zation of available seni resources of solid 
fuels. This work should be continued. I have 
followed with interest the arrangement being fos- 
tered by the timber committee to secure financial 
assistance to timber-exporting countries in order 
to increase Europe’s supply of timber for housing 
and industrial purposes. My government sup- 
ports this undertaking. 

I wish to say a few words about trade. At an- 
other time in this session we will have before us 
the matter of approving the terms of reference rec- 
ommended for the Committee on the Development 
of Trade. But it is also desirable to comment 
briefly, during this general review of Ece work, 
on the question of intra-European trade and on 
what the new committee on trade may be able to 
contribute to its expansion. A larger volume of 
trade between eastern Europe and western Europe 
can raise standards of living in all Europe and 
will reduce Europe’s need for external aid. These 
are objectives which the record shows the United 
States to favor. A significant measure to expand 
intra-European trade would be an increase in the 
availability for export from eastern Europe of 
commodities desired by western Europe. A prin- 
cipal reason why east-west trade has not grown 
more rapidly since the end of the war has been 
the failure of the eastern countries, for a variety 
of causes, to export more of the commodities, 
which they have traditionally supplied to western 
Europe. 

Before the war, eastern exports to the west con- 
sisted mainly of primary products. There is still 
a wide demand for these products by western 
countries. Western exports to the east had tradi- 
tionally consisted of manufactured goods. Since 
the war, however, the demands of eastern coun- 
tries for goods from the west have increasingly 
concentrated on heavy manufactured goods which 
have been in scarcest world supply. The western 
countries, though wishing to resume traditional 
patterns of trade, have been obliged to seek other 
sources for the primary products formerly avail- 
able in Europe. Had supplies been available in 
greater volume from eastern Europe, the western 
European nations could have obtained them from 
these traditional sources rather than from the 
Western Hemisphere, and thus return to a more 
normal level when eastern Europe resumes large 
export to the west of the food, timber, coal, and 
nonferrous metals which western Europe desires. 
By contributing to the revival of production and 
export those countries which have joined with us 
in the European Recovery Program, the United 
States is giving practical assistance to expand- 
ing intra-European trade and intends to continue 
to do so. 
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The industrial recovery in the west, which we 
have aided, has brought with it effective markets 
for the products of eastern Europe. Increased 
production has meant that more and more goods 
which are desired in exchange are becoming avail- 
able. It is encouraging to note from the economic 
survey which the secretariat has placed before us 
that despite the difficulties we have encountered 
and despite the shifts from prewar trading sys- 
tems, both total intra-European trade and trade 
between eastern and western Europe have in- 
creased by approximately 25 percent during the 
past year. It is my hope that the new trade com- 
mittee will contribute to a sound pattern of ex- 

anded production and trade. Its success will 

epend in large measure on the willingness of coun- 
tries to make available the necessary statistical in- 
formation. Without the basic facts of production 
and trade from all countries of Europe, the com- 
mittee will lack the essential tools for its work. 
If intra-European trade is to reach the level re- 
quired for genuine recovery, there must be an ad- 
vance from the now prevalent system of bilateral 
trade to a freer multilateral system. Trading on 
a multilateral basis, and free trading over increas- 
ingly greater areas, is an objective to which my 
government subscribes most earnestly. 

Americans understand through first-hand and 
intimate experience the part that our own great 
free-trading area has played in achieving a level 
of productivity heretofore unapproached. The 
economic survey which we have at hand has re- 
marked on that productivity in the United States 
and has drawn attention to the fundamental prob- 
lem of attaining higher industrial and agriculcural 
productivity in Europe. It notes that the pro- 
ductivity of labor in industry in the United States 
was in prewar days three times that of labor in 
Europe taken as a whole, and relatively even 
greater in agriculture. The survey further points 
out that in the last decade productivity in Ameri- 
can industry has increased 27 percent and in agri- 
culture 54 percent. It ascribes this astounding 
rise mainly to higher standards of capital equip- 
ment and the use of more efficient production 
techniques. ‘That is, of course, true. But it must 
be remembered that a basic condition which 
brought about that higher use of equipment and 
those more efficient techniques was the existence 
of a vast trading area uninhibited by artificial bar- 
riers and serving as an invitation to the free and 
economic flow of goods, capital, and people. It 
provided a market of enormous size for the most 
efficiently produced goods, wherever produced. It 
encouraged investment wherever it could be most 
wisely and economically made. It permitted 
workers to move where the job opportunities called 
and where they were most rewarding. The more 
the nations of Europe can move together toward 
the establishment of these basic conditions the 
more effectively can their human and material re- 
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sources develop ever rising standards of living for 
their people. 

I have one observation, specifically, on the work 
of the Ece committees. The reports before us 
show that many, if not most, of the bottleneck 
problems with which the committees have been 
concerned have been solved or are nearing solu- 
tion. Many of the functions of these committees, 
therefore, need to be reexamined, and some of the 
work brought to a conclusion. The committees 


The Spanish Question 


themselves are probably best fitted to make this 
reexamination of their work, at least initially. I 
suggest that the committees be asked to do so dur- 
ing the coming year and to submit a report to the 
next regular session of the Ece concerning those 
problems which they believe will require their at- 
tention beyond the year 1950. If this suggestion 
meets with favor among other delegations, I 
should be glad to see a resolution in this sense put 
forward for consideration by the Commission. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY COMMITTEE I 


U.N. doc. A/C. 1/454 
Adopted May 7, 1949 


The General Assembly, 

ConswwerING that, during its second session in 
1947, a proposal intended to confirm the resolu- 
tion of 12 December 1946 on the political regime 
in power in Spain failed to obtain the approval of 
two-thirds of the votes cast ; 

ConsiperInG that certain governments have in- 
terpreted the negative vote of 1947 as virtually re- 
voking the clause in the previous resolution which 
recommended the withdrawal of heads of mission 
with the rank of ambassador or minister plenipo- 
tentiary accredited to the Spanish Government ; 

ConsiperinG that, in view of the doubt regard- 
ing the validity of this interpretation, other gov- 
ernments have continued to refrain from accredit- 
ing heads of mission to Madrid, thereby creating 
inequality to their disadvantage ; 

ONSIDERING that such confusion may diminish 


the prestige of the United Nations which all Mem- 
bers of the Organization have a particular interest 
in preserving; 

ONSIDERING that in any event the 1946 resolu- 
tion did not prescribe the breaking of political and 
commercial relations with the Spanish Govern- 
ment which have been the subject of bilateral 
agreements between the governments of several 
Member States and the Madrid Government; 

ConsiperinG that in the negotiation of such 
agreements, governments which have complied 
with the recommendation of 12 December 1946 are 
placed in a position of inequality which works to 
the disadvantage of economically weaker govern- 
ments; 

Decides without prejudice to the declarations 
contained in the resolution of 12 December 1946, 
to leave Member States full freedom of action as 
regards their diplomatic relations with Spain. 


The Netherlands and Republic of Indonesia Reach Agreement 


Letter From Netherlands Representative 
to President of Security Council 


U.N. doc. 8/1319 
Dated May 7, 1949 


May 7, 1949 


Sir, I have the honour to inform you that today 
7 May, the Delegations of the Netherlands and of 
the Republic of Indonesia met in Batavia, under 
the auspices and in the presence of the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia, and made the 
following formal statements, endorsed by their 
respective governments. 

he statement of the Chairman of the Re- 
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publican Delegation, Dr. Mohammed Rum, reads 


as follows: 


“As Chairman of the Republican Delegation I 
am authorized by President Sukarno and Vice 
President Mohammed Hatta to give their personal 
assurances that they favour, in conformity with 
the Security Council’s Resolution of January 28th, 
1949 and its directive of March 23rd: 


1. The issuance of an order to the Republican 
armed adherents to cease guerrilla warfare, 

2. Co-operation in restoration of peace and the 
maintenance of law and order, and 


~ 
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8. Participation in a round table conference at 
The Hague with a view to accelerate the uncon- 
ditional transfer of real and complete sovereignty 
to the United States of Indonesia. 

President Sukarno and Vice President Hatta 
undertake that they will urge the adoption of such 
a policy by the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia as soon as possible after its restoration 
at Djokjakarta.” 


The statement of the Chairman of the Nether- 
— Delegation, Dr. J. H. van Roijen, reads as 
ollows: 


“1. The Netherlands Delegation is authorized 
to state that, in view of the undertaking just an- 
nounced by Dr. Mohammed Run, it agrees to the 
return of the Republican Government to Djokja- 
karta. The Netherlands Delegations agrees 
further to the setting up of one or more joint 
committees under the auspices of the United 
Nations Commission for Indonesia, for such 
purposes as: 


A. to make the necessary investigations and 

reparations preliminary to the return of the 
Sorbie Government to Djokjakarta ; 

B. to study and advise on the measures to be 
taken in order to effectuate the cessation of 
guerrilla warfare and the co-operation in the 
restoration and maintenance of law and order. 

2. The Netherlands Government agrees that the 
Republican Government shall be free and facili- 
tated to exercise its appropriate functions in an 
area of the residency of Djakjakarta and that this 
is a step taken in the light of the Security Coun- 
cil’s directive of March 23rd, 1949. 

8. The Netherlands Government re-affirms its 
willingness to insure the immediate discontinu- 
ance of all military operations and to release 
immediately and unconditionally all political 
prisoners arrested by them since December 17th, 
1948 in the Republic of Indonesia. 

4. Without prejudice to the right of self-deter- 
mination of the Indonesian people as recognized 
by ein ay and the Renville principles, the 

etherlands Government will refrain from the 
establishment or recognition of Negaras or 
Daerahs on territory under Republican control 
prior to December 19th, 1948, and from the ex- 
pansion of Negaras and Daerahs affecting said 
territory. 

5. The Netherlands Government favours the ex- 
istence of the Republic as a state to take its place 
in the United States of Indonesia. When a pro- 
visional representative body for the whole of In- 
donesia is to be established and it consequently 
becomes necessary to determine the number of rep- 
resentatives from the Republic to said body, this 
number will be one half of the total membership 
exclusive of the Republican’s membership. 

6. Consonant with the intent of the Security 
Council’s ruling of March 23rd, 1949, on the sub- 
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ject of the proposed round table conference at The 

ague to the end that the negotiations contem- 
plated by the resolution of January 28th, 1949, 
may be held as soon as possible, the Netherlands 
Government is fully acorn to do its utmost 


that this conference take “eon immediately after 
the return of the Republican Government to 
Djokjakarta. At this conference discussions will 
take place as to the way in which to accelerate the 
unconditional transfer of real and complete sov- 
ereignty to the United States of Indonesia in ac- 
cordance with the Renville principles. 

7. In the light of the necessary co-operation in 
the restoration of peace and the maintenance of 
law and order, the Netherlands Government agrees 
that in all those areas outside the residency of 
Djokjakarta where civil, police and other officials 
of the Government of Indonesia are not operating 
at present, the Republican civil, police and other 
officials, where still operating, will remain in 
function. 

It is understood that the Netherlands authori- 
ties shall afford to the Republican Government 
such facilities as may reasonably be required b 
that Government for communication and consul- 
tation with all persons in Indonesia, including 
those serving in civil and military services of the 
Republic, and that the technical details will have 
to be worked out by the parties under the auspices 
of the United Nations Commission for Indonesia.” 


I would highly 1g Sera it if you would have 
the contents of this letter circulated to the Mem- 
bers of the Security Council. 
I have [etc.] 
J. W. M. Snouck Hurcronsz. 


Approval of U.S. Government 


[Released to the press May 9] 


The United States Government expresses its 
wholehearted approval of the preliminary agree- 
ment between the Netherlands and the Republic of 
Indonesia which was reached in Batavia on May 
7, 1949, the terms of which should result in the 
near future in the restoration of the Republican 
Government to the residency of Jogjakarta, the 
issuance of an effective cease fire, and the holdin 
of a conference at The Hague leading to a defini- 
tive political settlement. e statesmanship dis- 
played by both parties in reaching this prelimi- 
nary accord augurs well for the success of the 
Hague conference. 

he United States Government, through its 
representative on the United Nations Commission 
for Indonesia under the auspices of which the 
preliminary agreement was consummated, will 
continue to give its full support to the achieve- 
ment of a political settlement of mutual benefit to 
the Indonesians and the Dutch, in accordance with 
agreed principles. Meanwhile, this Government 
is happy to extend congratulations to both parties 
on the results thus far achieved. 
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U.S. Supports Israeli’s Application for Membership in U.N. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN! 


The Ad Hoc Political Committee has considered 
carefully and thoroughly the Security Council’s 
recommendation that Israel be admitted to mem- 
bership in the United Nations. It has approved 
that recommendation by a large majority. The 
United States as a cosponsor of the draft resolu- 
tion now before us which would have the effect of 
admitting Israel to the United Nations, confidently 
expects that the State of Israel will be welcomed 
into full membership in the United Nations by 
this Assembly. 

The long and exhaustive discussion of Israel’s 
application for membership in the Ad Hoe Politi- 
cal Committee is evidence of the deep-rooted de- 
sire of the members for a just and equitable solu- 
tion of questions relating to Palestine, especially 
the questions of Jerusalem and of the future of 
the Arab refugees. Committee discussion clarified 
the views of the Government of Israel with regard 
to these problems and, perhaps even more impor- 
tant, clarified the views of the member govern- 
ments. I am confident that the Government of 
Israel is fully cognizant of the concern of the 
world for an early and just settlement of these 
problems. I am confident that Israel will take 
into consideration the serious and thoughtful views 
on those questions which have been expressed by 
a number of members, including many who voted 
in the Committee for the admission of Israel. 

We are not here directly concerned with defini- 
tive settlement of the questions of Jerusalem or the 
Arab refugees, deeply as we are interested in those 
questions. The broader problems of Palestine 
were exhaustively debated at the first part of this 
session in Paris, resulting in the resolution of De- 
cember 11, 1948. The United States actively sup- 

orted and voted for that resolution. The United 

tates is intensely interested in the practical im- 
plementation of that resolution, and is a member 
of the Palestine Conciliation Commission estab- 
lished by that resolution. The United States con- 
tinues to support that resolution and, as a member 
of the Commission, will continue to work for peace- 
ful settlement of all outstanding Palestine issues 
on the basis of the principles laid down in that 
resolution. 

However, we are at this time concerned solely 
with the qualifications of the State of Israel for 
membership in the United Nations. Article 4 of 
the Charter declares that membership in the 
United Nations is open to peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the present 
Charter and, in the judgment of the organization, 
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are able and willing to carry out these obligations. 
The United States Zaepeticn, a, ya with a large 
majority of the Security Council and a very large 
majority of the Ad Hoc Committee, considers that 
the State of Israel qualified under Charter 
requirements, 

A solid basis for peace and stability in Palestine 
has been laid by the armistice agreements con- 
cluded by Israel and most of the Arab states under 
the guidance of the acting mediator, Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, in pursuance of the Security Council res- 
olutions of November 16 and December 29, 1948. 
These agreements have created a propitious at- 
mosphere for carrying to a successful conclusion 
the tasks of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion. There is still under negotiation an armis- 
tice agreement between Syria and Israel. We 
hope that this agreement will be concluded in 
the near future, thereby bringing to a close the 
truce period in Palestine and inaugurating an era 
of peace and stability. 

he Palestine Conciliation Commission and the 
interested parties are now gathered at Lausanne to 
settle their remaining differences and to bring last- 
ing peace to Palestine. I am sure that the parties 
and the Conciliation Commission will profit by the 
recent discussions in the Ad Hoe Political Com- 
mittee. However, the responsibility for bringing 
about the peaceful settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion rests upon the parties and the Conciliation 
Commission and not, at this time, upon the General 
Assembly. The Assembly will have a full oppor- 
tunity to discuss the substantive aspects of the Pal. 
estine settlement, including the question of 
Jerusalem and the Arab refugees, when it con- 
siders the report of the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission at the fourth regular session of the 
General Assembly. 

So far as the question of Jerusalem is concerned, 
which is a matter of very great consequence to this 
Assembly and to great world religions, that part 
of the preamble which recalls the General Assem- 
bly resolutions of November 29, 1947, and Decem- 
ber 11, 1948, gives important significance to the 
operative clauses of the resolution. 

The report of the Ad Hoc Political Committee 
by its distinguished rapporteur, Mr. Vitori-La- 
fronte of Ecuador, records the Committee’s con- 


*Made in connection with the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee’s report on the application of Israel for admission 
to the United Nations on May 11, 1249, and released to 
the press by the U.S. Mission to the United Nations on 
the same date. 
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cern regarding the status of Jerusalem and, in par- 
= the protection of the Holy Places as 
ollows: 


“The eae of Argentina requested 
however, that the report of the ad hoc Politica 
Committee to the General Assembly express the 
desire of the Committee that the United Nations 
Conciliation Commission should, when studying 
the question of the internationalization of Jeru- 
salem and the problem of the protection of the 
Holy Places and free access thereto, along the lines 
of the resolutions of the General Assembly of 29 
November 1947 and 11 December 1948, take into 
account the views of the Holy See and those other 
religious authorities who desired to present their 
position with regard to this matter to the Concilia- 
tion Commission within a reasonable time limit, 
in written or verbal form. He suggested that the 
report should also include reference to the fact 
that the ad hoc Political Committee had taken note 
of the assurances given by the representative of the 
State of Israel with regard to the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, including the question of guar- 
antees for the protection of the Holy Places and 
free access thereto. 

“The Committee endorsed by 38 votes to 6, with 
11 abstentions, the proposal of the representative 
of Argentina, that those remarks be included in 
the report. 


“The representative of Norway, supported by 
the representatives of Denmark and Sweden, re- 
quested that the report should include a reference 
to the Commission of Churches on International 
Affairs, an organization created by the World 
Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council, in case other religious authorities 
were mentioned.” 


From the foregoing action and the debate in the 
Ad Hoc Political Committee followed by the em- 
phatic majority vote for the resolution, I am per- 
suaded that the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion and the parties to the Lausanne conference 
will implement those resolutions faithfully ac- 
cording to the present conditions and circum- 
stances and in the light of all developments. 
There can be no doubt whatever that the General 
Assembly, to which the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission makes its report, will realistically 
apply those resolutions. 

srael has solemnly pledged its word to carry 
out the obligations of the Charter and that pledge 
has been reiterated by the representative of Israel 
appearing before the Ad Hoc Political Commit- 
tee. My government believes that Israel would be 
a valuable member of the United Nations and 
should be admitted to the organization. The 
United States delegation will vote in favor of the 
resolution now before the Assembly. 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography’ 


General Assembly 


Official Records of the Third Session, Part I. 

——Plenary Meetings of the General Assembly: Sum- 
mary Records of Meetings 21 September-12 Decem- 
ber, 1948, LXXII, 1055 pp. printed. $10.00. 

——Ad Hoc Political Committee: Summary Records 
of Meetings 16 November-9 December, 1948. xiv, 328 
pp. printed. $3.50. 

——Political and Security Questions Including Regula- 
tion of Armaments. First Committee. Summary 
Records of Meetings 21 September—8 December, 1948. 
XXIII, 1027 pp. printed. $10.00. 

-——Administrative and Budgetary Questions. Fifth 
Committee. Summary Records of Meetings 21 Sep- 
— December, 1948. XXVII, 907 pp. printed. 

——Report of the Special Committee on Information 
Transmitted Under Article 73e of the Chapter. (2-29 
September 1948) Supplement No. 12 (A/593) 21 pp. 
printed. 20¢. 





* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) nray 
— at certain designated libraries in the United 
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Survey of International Law in Relation to the Work of 
Codification of the International Law Commission. 
Preparatory work within the purview of article 18, 
paragraph 1, of the Statute of the International Law 
Commission. (Memorandum submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General) A/CN. 4/1/Rev. 1. iv, 70 pp. printed. 


50¢. 

Major Economic Changes in 1948. vi, 74 pp. printed. $1.00. 

Transport and Communications Review. Vol. II, No. 1 
January-March 1949. 78 pp. printed. 50¢. 

The Charter and Judgment of the Ntirnberg Tribunal. 
History and Analysis. (Memorandum submitted by 
the Secretary-General) iv, 99 pp. printed. 75¢ 

Preparatory Study Concerning a Draft Declaration on the 
Rights and Duties of States. (Memorandum sub- 
a150 by the Secretary-General) vi, 228 pp. printed. 

Disposition of Agenda Items of the Third Regular Ses- 
sion, Part 1, 21 September-12 December 1948. 
A/INF/28. 28 March 1949. 188 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Commission on Korea. First Information 
Report. (Period 1-19 February 1949) A/822. 22 
March 1949. 16 pp. mimeo. 

United Nations Commission on Korea. Second Informa- 
tion Report. (Period 20 February-12 March 1949) 
A/830. 11 April 1949, 22 pp. mimeo, 

Repatriation of Greek Children. Note by the Secretary- 
General. A/836. 14 April 1949. 10 pp. mimeo. 
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THE UNITED STATES IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


{May 14-20] 
General Assembly 


The second part of the third session of the 
General Assembly ended on May 18 with a rush 
of last-minute business and flurry of night meet- 
ings of committees and the full Assembly in an 
effort to complete the agenda. It had convened 
on April 5 to take up matters not completed in 
the Paris session, as well as some new business. — 

As was expected, there was little unanimity in 
the decisions and the familiar voting pattern—a 
minority vote of the 6 Slav states—appeared many 
times. e Assembly took action on such matters 
as the admission of Israel for membership, the 
question of relations with Franco Spain, the crea- 
tion of a United Nations guard, the Mindszenty 
case, the convention on news-gathering and rights 
of correction, and proposals for moderation in the 
use of the veto. 

An important event taking place concurrently 
among United Nations representatives of the Big 
Four was the agreement on the lifting of the 
Berlin blockade. 

Just before adjournment of the Assembly, 
Poland tried prcarcsnyne- 4 to place a new item 
on the agenda relating to the Gerhard Eisler case 
as a violation of human rights. The Assembly 
upheld President Evatt’s ruling that the request 
was out of order by an overwhelming majority. 

The fourth regular session of the General 
Assembly will assemble on September 20. 


Spain 


A four-nation resolution which would have left 
members freedom of action to restore full diplo- 
matic relations with Spain, approved by a small 
majority in the Political Committee, failed to re- 
ceive the required two-thirds majority vote in the 
Assembly on May 16. The vote on the resolution 
submitted by Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, and Peru 
was 26 to 15, with 16 abstentions. The United 
Kingdom, the United States, and France were 
among the countries abstaining. Although the 
United States did not take a leading part in the 
discussions, the United States Delegate did answer 
Soviet charges made against the United States in 
both committee and plenary debate. 


Freedom of Information 


The General Assembly approved the Conven- 
tion on the International Transmission of News 
and the Right of Correction on May 14 by a vote 
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of 33 to 6, with 13 abstentions. The document, 
however, will not be opened for signatures of 
member nations before a companion Convention 
on Freedom of Information is completed by the 
Assembly, probably during its next session. The 
Social Committee earlier approved the Convention 
on news transmission, but decided it would not 
have time to complete work on the second conven- 
tion during the current session. 

The approved convention is an amalgamation of 
two news conventions drawn up last year at Ge- 
neva by the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information. It is intended to expedite the 
work of foreign correspondents and news agencies 
by providing freedom of movement abroad and 
equal access to news. It also provides guarantees 
against discriminatory restrictions by signatory 
states and arbitrary censorship or delaying tactics. 


Indians in South Africa 


The Assembly on May 14 adopted a French- 
Mexican proposal inviting India, Pakistan, and 
the Union of South Africa to participate in a 
round-table conference dealing with the treat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in South Africa, 
taking into consideration the principles of the 
United Nations Charter and the Declaration of 
Human Rights. The vote was 47 to 1, with onl 
South Africa opposing. Ten nations abstained, 
including members of the Soviet Bloc who ob- 
jected to inclusion of reference to the Declaration 
of Human Rights. The Indian delegation in 
plenary debate withdrew a proposal previousl 
approved in the Political Committee by a small 
pon, which would have found South Africa 
guilty of violating its obligations under the Char- 
ter and international agreements. The South 
African delegate insisted, both in committee and 
plenary discussion, that the Assembly was not 
competent to deal with the question, which South 
Africa maintained was purely domestic. 


Indonesia 


The General Assembly deferred until the next 
session discussion of the Indonesian question, 
pending the outcome of the current talks between 
the Dutch and Indonesians. This decision was 
influenced by the announcement on May 8 of a 
preliminary agreement between the Dutch and 
representatives of the Indonesian Republic, look- 
ing forward to the implementation of the Security 
Council’s resolution of January 28, 1949, on the 
subject. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Telephone and Telegraph Conference and Tele- 
communication Conference 


The Department of State announced on May 4 
that the President has designated Wayne Coy, 
Chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Francis Colt de Wolf, Chief, Telecom- 
munications Division, Department of State; and 
Paul A. Walker, Commissioner, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, as chairman, vice chair- 
man, and delegate, respectively, of the United 
States delegation to the International Adminis- 
trative Telephone and Telegraph Conference of 
the International Telecommunication Union 
(Irv). The conference is scheduled to convene 
at Paris on May 18, 1949. Other members of the 
United States delegation are as follows: 


Advisers 


Edward L. Clinkscales, Electrical Engineer, Common Car- 
rier Division, Bureau of Engineering, Federal Com- 
munications Commission 

Harold J. Cohen, Assistant General Counsel, Chief of the 
Common Carrier Division of the Bureau of Law, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 

Benedict P. Cottone, General Counsel, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 

Martin R. Haven, Communications Accountant, Bureau 
of Accounting, Federal Communications Commission 

Helen G. Kelly, Special Assistant to the Chief, Telecom- 
munications Division, Department of State. 

John R. Lambert, Chief of Tariffs-Telephone Rates Branch, 
Bureau of Accounting, Federal Communications Com- 
mission 

William Harry J. McIntyre, Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 

Trevanion Henry Ernest Nesbitt, Assistant Chief, Tele- 
communications Division, Department of State 

William J. Norfleet, Chief Accountant, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 

John N. Plakias, First Secretary, American Embassy, 
Paris 

John A. Russ, Assistant Chief, Common Carrier Division, 
Bureau of Engineering, Federal Communications 
Commission 

Robert BD. Stromberg, Assistant Chief Accountant, Federal 
Communications Commission 

Jack Werner, Assistant Chief, Common Carrier Division, 
Bureau of Law, Federal Communications Commission 

Marion H. Woodward, Assistant Chief Engineer, Chief of 
the Common Carrier Division of the Bureau of Engi- 
neering, Federal Communications Commission 


Secretary of Delegation 

Ben F. Dixon, Division of International Conferences, De- 
partment of State 

Staff 


Hazel O. Briggs, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of State 

Lillian M. Conley, Common Carrier Division, Bureau of 
Engineering, Federal Communications Commission 

Johanna W. Oswald, Office of the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission 
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Virginia G. Siler, Telecommunications Division, Depart- 
ment of State 
— J. Wilson, Division of Finance, Department of 
tate 


Industry Advisers 


Thomas Joseph Allen, European Director of Communica- 
tions, United Press 

A. L. Bradford, Vice President and General European 
Manager, United Press 

Arthur J. Costigan, Vice President in Charge of Com- 
munications, Radio Marine Corporation of America. 

Eugene B. English, Manager, European Division, Press 
Wireless, Inc. 

Joseph W. Grigg, Jr., Manager for France, United Press 

Morgan Heiskell, Vice President of The Commercial Cable 

Company. Vice President of Mackay Radio and 

Telegraph Company 

Maj. Gen. Harry C. Ingles, U.S.A., Retired, President, 
RCA Communications Incorporated 

Fred E. Meinholtz, Director, Press Wireless, Inc 

K. Bruce Mitchell, Director, The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company 

John H. Muller, Assistant to the Executive Vice President 
in Charge of Operations, RCA Communications In- 
corporated 

ee Murray, Chief, European Bureau, Warner Pathe 

ews 

Harold 8. Osborne, Chief Engineer, American Telephone. 
and Telegraph Company 

Haraden Pratt, Vice President of American Cable & Radio 
Corporation and of each of the subsidiaries. Vice 
President of All America Cables and Radio, Inc. 
Vice President of The Commercial Cable Company. 
Vice President of Mackay Radio and Telegraph Com- 


an 

Kenneth E Stockton, President of American Cable & Radio 

Corporation. President of All America Cables and 

Radio, Inc. 
Laurens E. Whittemore, Special Representative, American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company 

The purpose of the conference is to revise the 
existing International Telephone and Telegraph 
Regulations of Cairo 1938, which apply to the in- 
ternational operation and rate structures in these 
two fields. Eiieaeh the United States has not 
heretofore become a party to either the Telephone 
or Telegraph Regulations, this Government may 
become a party to the revised telegraph regulations 
should they take a form which will be acceptable 
to this government. The United States does not 
expect to adhere to the International Telephone 
Regulations but will participate on the commit- 
tees of the conference relating to these regulations. 
This government was represented at the Tele- 

graph Regulations Revision Committee of the Irv, 
which met at Geneva in January of this year. At 
this meeting the United States made known its 
objection to the existing Telegraph Regulations 
and indicated the form that the new regulations 
should take in order to be acceptable to it. 
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Administrative Radio Conferences 


The Department of State announced on May 10 
the United States observer delegation to the ad- 
ministrative radio conference for Region I of the 
International Telecommunication Union (Irv) 
and the Delegation of the territories of the United 
States to the administrative radio conference for 
Region III of the Irv. The conferences will run 
concurrently and are scheduled to convene at 
Geneva on May 18, 1949. 


OBSERVER DELEGATION TO THE CONFERENCE FOR REGION I 


Chairman 
John M. Plakias, First Secretary, American Embassy, Paris 


Advisers 

Lt. Col. Loren E. Gaither, USAF, Signal Officer, 7890 Head- 
quarters Group, Signal, Buropean Command 

Lt. James L. Lathrop, USCG, Chief of Electronics Section, 
Aids to Navigation Division, United States Coast 
Guard 

Lt. Comdr. Edgar L. Margolf, USN, Frequency Section, 
Office of the Chief of Naval Communications, Depart- 
ment of the Navy 


Edgar T. Martin, Chief, Radio and Telecommunication 
Branch of the Communications Group, OMGUS 


William F. Minners, Chief Assistant-Facilities Branch, 
Marine Radio and Safety Division, Bureau of En- 
gineering, Federal Communications Commission 


Col. David C. Schlenker, USAF, Air Communications Of- 
ficer, United States Air Force in Europe 


Capt. Seymour Stearns, USAF, Assistant Communications 
Officer, United States Air Force in Europe 


Maj. Walter Wilson, USAF, Assistant Communications 
Officer, United States Air Force in Europe 


DELEGATION TO THE CONFERENCE FOR REGION III 
Chairman 
John M. Plakias, First Secretary, American Embasy, Paris 


Advisers 


Lt. James L. Lathrop, USCG, Chief of Electronics Sec- 

pam —_ to Navigation Division, United States Coast 
uar 

Lt. Comdr. Edgar L. Margolf, USN, Frequency Section, 
Office of the Chief of Naval Communication, Depart- 
ment of the Navy 

William F. Minners, Chief Assistant, Facilities Branch, 
Marine Radio and Safety Division, Bureau of Engi- 
neering, Federal Communications Commission 


Liquidation of German Assets in Switzerland 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press May 11] 


A quadripartite conference among the Govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, Switzerland, and 
the United States began at the Department of 
State on May 10, 1949, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing various issues which have thus far prevented 
implementation of the Swiss-Allied Accord. 

The accord, which was signed on May 25, 1946, 
consists of a series of letters exchanged by the 
three Allies acting on behalf of the governments 
represented on the Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency at Brussels and a delegation of the Swiss 
Government at Washington. The letters con- 
cerned the liquidation of German assets in 
Switzerland. 

As a result of informal representations by the 
Swiss Government indicating that discussions were 
desirable, the Allies recently invited the Swiss 
Government to meet at Washington for the pur- 
pose of discussing various issues which have thus 
far prevented implementation of the accord. 

I cannot now list the issues which may come up 
for discussion, since the talks have not yet pro- 
gressed to the point of exploring older positions 
in the light of changing conditions and of pre- 
paring an agenda. It is known, however, that 
an exchange rate between the German currency 
and the Swiss franc will be high on the agenda, 
as the Swiss have taken the position that the pro- 
vision of a mechanism whereby local-currency 
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compensation could be paid to the German former 
owners of assets in Switzerland is a condition 
precedent to their implementation of the accord. 

The delegations will be headed as follows: 
Francois de Panafieu, Director of the Technical 
Agreements Division of the French Foreign Of- 
fice; J. Hubert Penson, Advisor to the British 
Ambassador at Washington ; Walter Stucki, of the 
Swiss Federal Political Department, and Willard 
L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of State. The 
three Allies have been informed of the illness of 
Minister Stucki, which prevents his arrival in 
Washington this week. It is therefore believed 
that any final resolution of the difficulties which 
have been met in the implementation of the accord 
will be delayed until Mr. Stucki’s arrival. Other 
members of the Swiss delegation have arrived in 
Washington, however, and it is understood that 
they have suggested that certain technical issues 
be examined pending the arrival of the principal 
Swiss representative. 

The Department is hopeful that as a result of 
the discussions the problems which have prevented 
implementation of the Swiss-Allied Accord will 
will be eliminated. 


* Of the proceeds of the liquidation of property in Switz- 
erland of Germans in Germany, 50 percent shall accrue to 
the Swiss Government and 50 percent shall be placed at 
the disposal of the Allies for the rehabilitation of countries 
devastated or depleted by the war, including the sending 
of supplies to famine stricken people; see also BULLETIN 
of June 30, 1946, p. 1121. 
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U.S. Spanish Policy 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


(Released to the press May 11] 


In response to questions about what United States 
olucy toward Spain is, Secretary Acheson at 
is press conference on May 11 made the follow- 

ing extemporaneous remarks: 


What I should like to do is to try to put this 

resent matter, which involves a vote in the United 

ations as to whether or not the 1946 resolution is 
to be modified, in its real setting. As you know, 
the resolution was passed in 1946 by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, and it recom- 
mended to the member nations that they withdraw 
their ambassadors from Madrid. At that time 
the United States did not have an ambassador in 
Madrid because Norman Armour, who had been 
the Ambassador, had resigned, and no one had 
been appointed to take his place. Therefore, in 
carrying out the spirit of the resolution, no one 
ow been since appointed to take Mr. Armour’s 
place. 

The argument revolves around the question of 
whether that resolution should be changed and 
whether the ambassadors should be restored. Now 
in the first place, I assume it is everybody’s belief 
that a recommendation by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations should be followed until 
it is changed. I do not think there would be any 
argument about that. Argument might arise 
about whether we should attempt to change it. 

Another preliminary observation : I should like 
to say that in and of itself this question of whether 
or not ambassadors, as distinct from chargé 
d’affaires, are in Madrid is a matter of no real im- 
portance at all. This resolution was adopted by 
the United Nations in the belief that it would lead 
to certain reforms, on the part of Franco, which 
would make the relations with his government by 
other free governments more happy. It has not 
had that effect. 

Now why was the resolution passed, and what 
are the issues which grow out of it, and what is 
American policy # 

In the first place, let us state what the policy 
will be on that resolution. Our policy will be to 
abstain from voting upon that resolution which is 
to the effect that the question shall be left to the 
judgment of each individual member of the United 


YY 


*For text of resolution adopted by Committee I, see 
ante p. 653. 
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Nations.* We shall not vote on that. We shall 
abstain. 

Now this question, if it has any importance— 
and it obviously has, because it arouses a great 
deal of emotion, both in this country and in other 
countries—is because it is a symbol of somethin 
else. The reason the 1946 resolution was penal 
is rooted in history. The Franco government was 
one which was established with the active support, 
and only with the active support, of Hitler an 
Mussolini. The Republican Government in 
Spain received the support of the Soviet Union. 
There were charges at the time that the Republi- 
can Government was Communist. Those charges 





were denied. It is unimportant at this point to 
go into what if any substance they had. The fact 
of the matter was that a government was estab- 
lished in Spain which was patterned on the 
oo in Italy and in Germany and was, and is, 
a Fascist government and a dictatorship. 

The importance is not in throwing words around 
in talking about “Fascists,” because other people 
call us Fascists, too. We do not get anywhere 
merely by using that word. The important thing £ 
is what goes on in Spain. It is also important 





what. the western European governments think 
of what goes on in Spain because, as I have said, 
the important matter is not whether we send an veal 
ambassador instead of a chargé d’affaires; the im- 
portant thing is what can be done to bring Spain 
into the community of free nations in Europe in 
both the economic and the defense fields. When 
you think about that you discover at once that 
the western European governments are opposed, 
and have publicly stated their opposition, to this 
collaboration with Spain in the economic and mili- 
tary fields. 

Now, why is that so? I say we get nowhere by 





using such words as “Fascism”; but, if we look 
at the situation in Spain, we will see some per- 
fectly simple fundamental facts which cannot be 
obscured. I presume that the foundation of lib- 
erty—individual liberty—is not in great phrases 
at all but in certain simple procedures and simple , 
beliefs, and I should put first on the list of essen~. 
tials for individual liberty the writ of habeas cor- 
pus and an independent judiciary. One of the 
things that all dictators do—from the time of the 
French Revolution and before the French Revolu- 
tion down to the present time—is to take anyone 
that they do not like and throw him in the 
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oubliette, and there he stays until he dies, or until 
they shoot him, or until they take him cut. The 
fundamental protection against that in free coun- 
tries is the writ of habeas corpus. 

Now what does that mean?! That means that 
anybody who is detained against his will may at 
any time get an order from the court that he shall 
be produced in person before the court and that 
those who hold him must justify the fact that they 
are holding him under the provisions of law. 
There is nothing more fundamental in the preser- 
vation of human liberty than that ancient British 
tradition, which is now incorporated in most of 

. the procedures in the free world. That right does 


/ not exist in Spain. 


I suppose a second fundamental right, which is 
useful only if you have the first, is that if you are 
tried—and, of course, it follows from the writ of 

|habeas corpus that you cannot be sentenced to 
prison unless you are convicted of some crime—the 
second right is that in being convicted of a crime 
og are convicted not by a of the state but 
y your own fellow citizens. That is the right of 
trial by jury. It means that no judge, even though 
he be independent, certainly no administrative offi 
cial, can order you put in jail. The ‘only people 
who can do that are 10 in some parts of the world 
12 in others—citizens just like yourself—and i 
they listen to the testimony and say Joe Doakes 
“~ to jail, then he goes to jail. If they say he 
oes not go to jail, then he does not go to jail. That 


\is fundamental. That right does not exist in 


pain. 

Then there is the question of religious liberty, 
which is fundamental to a free exercise of the hu- 
_ personality. That right does not exist in 

ain. 

Then there is the right of association—associa- 
tion in political activities, association in trade 
union activities, association in benevolent activi- 
ties—that right does not exist in Spain. 

I could go on, but what I want to draw to your 
attention is that these certain fundamental basic 
rights of the individual which make the difference 
between what we call free Europe and the Iron 
Curtain countries—these rights do not exist in 
Spain, and the Spanish people are prevented from 
enjoying them by action of the Spanish Govern- 


* ment. 


It seems perfectly clear to the western Euro- 
pean countries that you cannot have an intimate 
working partnership with such a regime in the 
economic field and in the defense field. There 
must be some move to liberalize that. None of 
them say, nor do we say, that Spain, which has 
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never been a full-flowered democracy, must become 
so. But they all say that there must be some move 
toward that situation because if there isn’t, what is 
the use of having ambassadors? We have some- 
one with a different title. It may raise the pres- 
tige of the individual a little bit, but what is the 
use of it all? 

It is important only if it becomes a symbol, and 
if it becomes a symbol of the fact that after all 
we don’t care much about these rights, then it is 
a bad symbol. If it ceases to be a symbol, it 
wouldn’t make any difference to anyone whether 
you had an ambassador or whether you didn’t. 

But the fundamental thing is that American 
policy is to try to bring Spain back into the family 
of western Europe. That is a family matter. 
You have to convince the Spaniards that they must 
take some steps toward that end, and you have to 
convince the Europeans that they have to take 
some steps. So that it isn’t fundamentally a matter 
which can be brought about by American action, 
and therefore the policy of the American Govern- 
ment is one which I am quite sure is calculated to 

lease neither group of extremists in the United 

tates—either those who say that we must im- 
mediately embrace Franco, or those who say that 
we must cast him into the outermost darkness. 
But it is a policy directed toward working with the 
Spaniards and with the western Europeans, 
bringing about a situation where these funda- 
mental Tiberties do exist in Spain and where the 
western Europeans can bring Spain into the 
community. 

I have spoken at some length on this subject 
because it is so easy to confuse form with sub- 
stance. 


Bonn Council Approves Draft German 
Constitution 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press May 11] 


I should like to say a few words on the ap- 
proval by the Bonn Parliamentary Council of 
the draft German Constitution. 

The Parliamentary Council has labored dili- 

ently for 8 months, and to - effect. Themem- 
om of the Council are to be congratulated upon 
the successful outcome of their work. 

The basic law is being studied in detail, and 
the terms of approval will be communicated by 
the Military Governors after the necessary review 
has been completed. 








Lifting of the Berlin Blockade 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY ACHESON’ 


At six o’clock tonight [May 12 in Berlin], as you 
know, the blockade will be lifted in Berlin. The 
counter-measures which the Western governments 
have taken against the Eastern zone will also be 
lifted. There is not any news in that, you have 
known it for a long time. I thought it would be 
appropriate to draw your attention to two things, 
both of which I am sure you know, but it is useful 
to articulate them. 

In the first place, we are where we are in regard 
to the lifting of the blockade because of the superb 
performance of the pilots and their supporting 
crews, ground crews, and so forth, who have been 
for 10 months conducting this airlift. I hope 
that we will all in some way or other think of those 
men when this occurs tonight. The American Air 
Force pilots, the Navy pilots, and their British 
and French colleagues have for 10 months around 
the clock been carrying on a task which required 

t morale, great discipline, and superb courage. 

hey have done it in every way worthily of the 

traditions of our armed services, and I think we 
could properly think gratefully of them tonight. 

The second thing that I should like to mention 


is that while we are delighted that their efforts 
have brought the end of the blockade, we must not 
regard that fact alone as having solved the German 
roblem. It has contributed greatly toward our 
ing in a position where perhaps over a long 
riod of time we can move forward to a solution, 
he lifting of the blockade puts us again in the 
situation in which we were before the blockade 
was imposed. It was an arbitrary and, in our 
view, an illegal measure. It has failed because 
they have indicated it was unsuccessful and be- 
cause the countermeasures produced their effect. 
In addition, as and of itself, the lifting of the 
blockade is simply removing the obstacle. 
Whether a solution can be reached in Paris de- 
pends, of course, upon the willingness of the 
Russians to make or consider proposals which will 
not retard in any way whatsoever the great 
progress which has been made by the Western 
Powers in their effort to bring as much of Germany 
as possible into a condition where it can be a peace- 
ful and constructive member of the community of 
free nations in Europe. 


Clarification of Certain Misapprehensions Concerning Attitude of ECE 
Economic Survey of Europe Toward Recovery Program 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press May 11] 


A report on the economic situation in Europe 
recently prepared by the Secretariat staff of the 
Economic Commission for Europe has attracted 
considerable public attention. This is the Secre- 
tariat’s second annual survey, and it has just been 
submitted to the member countries of the Ecr for 
their consideration and comment. The document 
is lengthy and complex, and it is now under care- 
ful study in the United States Government. Pre- 
liminary comments on the report will be given by 
Ambassador Harriman when this subject is dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, now in progress at Ge- 
neva.? I wish, however, at this time to correct a 


* Made extemporaneously at his press conference May 11, 
1949, and released to the press on the same date, 
* See ante p. 651.° 
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misapprehension, which may exist as a result of 
certain press comments. 

The report is not critical of the United States 
or of the European Recovery Program. It does 
analyze critically certain tendencies which it states 
are characteristic of the European economy today, 
such as a failure to move away from a considerable 
degree of autarchy. It does not cite ERP as a 
cause of this development. On the contrary, a 
preliminary review of the report indicates that it 
recognizes the importance to western European 
recovery of assistance given by the United States. 

It has been made clear on a number of occasions 
by Mr. Hoffman, Ambassador Harriman, and my- 
self that under ERP a major effort is being made 
by the participating European countries with 
United tates assistance to move away from au- 
tarchy toward a greater cooperation and a higher 
level of world trade. Outstanding progress to- 
ward that end has already been ms. 3 through the 
Ozec, and further steps are now under way. 
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SUMMARY OF THE SURVEY 
[Released to the press by the U.N. Economic Council May 4] 


The second postwar Economic Survey, just pub- 
lished by the Research and Planning Division of 
the Economic Commission for Europe, which cov- 
ers the year 1948, reveals that in all respects that 
year was one of remarkable and accelerated prog- 
ress for Europe. 

Industrial production, for the first time since 
the war, surpassed the 1938 level. The progress 
was as substantial in the countries of eastern Eu- 
rope as in those of western Europe. It was par- 
ticularly rapid in western Germany, where the 
volume rose from 40 percent of prewar at the end 
of 1947 to 64 percent by the end of 1948. Fora 
group of 14 countries, excluding Germany, the 
volume of production in 1948 was 13 percent above 
prewar. In the Soviet Union the industrial out- 
put was 18 percent above the 1940 level. The rise 
in steel production by 1014 million tons, or 28 
percent over 1947, was outstanding. 

There was a substantial improvement in Eu- 
rope’s agricultural position which brought over- 
all agricultural sendioahins for Europe (excluding 
the U.S.S.R.) up to 85 percent of prewar, and in 
the Soviet Union, grain production rose to within 
4 percent of the 1940 level. 

The volume of goods carried on Euro 
ways, which in 1947 had already reached the pre- 
war level, increased by about 13 percent. In the 
Soviet Union the volume of goods loaded in the 
railways increased by 19 percent, inland-water 
transport by 29 percent, road freight by 23 per- 
cent, and ocean freight by 11 percent. 

The productivity of labor in European indust 
appears to have risen by some 9 percent. Exclud- 
ing Germany, output per head was higher than 
prewar. 

Nevertheless, total European production was 
still only about three quarters of that of the United 
States, whereas it was one third larger than that 
of the United States before the war. 

The survey notes that substantial progress was 
made in 1948 toward more stable financial condi- 
tions although inflationary pressure is still a prob- 
lem in some European countries. The rate of in- 
crease in prices tended to slow down in most coun- 
tries from around 10 percent between 1946 and 
1947 to about 2 to 5 percent between 1947 and 1948. 
Apart from a few countries, the increase in the 
wage level was only about 5 percent. i= 

The rate of capital formation in Europe in 
1948 was about one quarter higher in real terms 
than in 1938. Nevertheless, investment in fixed 
capital in Europe, excluding Germany, which 
amounted to around 5,000 million dollars of 1938 
purchasing power, was only about one half of the 
corresponding figure for the United States. 

There was a further remarkable increase in 
Europe’s trade, characterized by a relative greater 
expansion in exports in relation to production and 
a relative decline in imports. Overseas exports 
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increased by 770 million dollars, or nearly 30 per- 
cent, and exceeded the prewar volume by 5 percent, 
Overseas imports fell by 360 million dollars, or 
6 percent, and were in 1948 6 percent above 1938. 
Within total imports from overseas there was a 
sharp fall of nearly 1,000 million dollars, or some 
30 percent in imports from the United States and 
Canada, and a rise of over 600 million dollars, or 
20 percent, in imports from other overseas sources, 
The volume of intra-European trade has also risen 
by some 1,000 million dollars, or 25 percent, though 
it still remains some 30 percent below its prewar 
volume. The cost of imports from overseas was 
about 10 percent higher than prewar in terms of 
exports. This deterioration in the terms of trade 
made the adverse balance of trade in 1948 about 
1,000 million dollars greater than it would have 
been at 1947 prices. 

The survey notes that the large deficit which 
characterized Europe’s balance of payments with 
the outside world since the war was me! substan- 
tially reduced in 1948. The over-all deficit fell 
from 7.6 billion dollars in 1947 to 5.6 million 
dollars in 1948. Furthermore, the reduction was 
concentrated at the point where the deficit had 
been greatest—in transactions with the United 
States. 

As a result of the changes in trade within west- 
ern Europe one of the most notable developments 
in the year was the change in the United Kingdom’s 
position from the biggest debtor in intra-European 
trade to one of the major creditors. The expan- 
sion of trade between the U.S.S.R. and other east- 
ern European countries was the chief element 
in increasing the volume of eastern European 
trade to a level almost double that of 1947 and 
about treble that of prewar. The increase in trade 
between eastern ped western Europe was mainly 
due to an increase in exports from eastern Europe. 
With regard to the respective occupation zones of 
Germany, it would appear that the volume of 
trade of the Soviet zone is lower in relation to its 
economic potential than other zones. The French 
zone had a fair-sized deficit. The Bizone showed 
a considerable increase, both in production and 
exports. 

The survey states that an examination of the 
degree to which European countries fulfilled their 
economic plans in 1948 shows that the countries of 
western Europe over-fulfilled their export plans, 
fulfilled their investment plans, but did not com- 
fulfill their plans for the production of 

asic commodities. 

The countries of eastern Europe, apart from 
the U.S.S.R., show a satisfactory record in their 
production plans and a higher degree of fulfill- 
ment in their trade plans than in the previous 
year. Their investment plans, however, were not 
completely fulfilled. 

In the Soviet Union the record of fulfillment in 
1948, both overall and in its individual branches, 
was more favorable than in the previous two years. 
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Concluding, the survey states that the funda- 
mental economic problem with which Europe is 
faced is how to raise the low standards on which 
the majority of European people live. Its solu- 
tion is dependent on the elimination of the deficit 
in Europe’s balance of payments and the raising 
of the “ing low productivity of labor. The 


particular problem of the balance-of-payments 
deficit, says the survey will depend partly on 
changes in the relative scarcity of primary prod- 
ucts and partly on the future economic policy of 
the United States which will influence the move- 
ment in Europe’s balance of payments as much 
as any independent action which the countries of 
Europe can take. 

The Economic Survey of Europe in 1948, which 
is now in mimeographed form, will be available in 
printed form in about 2 weeks from United Na- 
tions sales agents, including Columbia University 
Press of New York, H. M. Stationery Office of 
London, and the Ryerson Press of Toronto. 


Need for Closer Unity Among Free Nations 
of Europe 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press May 11] 


Since the inception of the European Recovery 
Program the United States has recognized the 
need for a closer degree of unity among the free 
nations of Europe. During the past i years 
numerous individual proposals have been ad- 
vanced with this as their aim. The United States 
has not specifically endorsed any of these indi- 
vidual proposals but has given its support in 

eneral to the idea of European unity. The 

nited States has clin Ramee: 4 the position that 
it should not endorse unofficial proposals which 
envisaged a specific form of political unity and 
that the promotion of unity is primarily a matter 
for the Europeans themselves. 

On May 5, 1949, representatives of Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom signed the Statute for the Council of 
Europe. This act on the part of those nations is 
a welcome step forward toward the political inte- 
gration of the free nations of Europe. The people 
of those nations are to be praised for their realiza- 
tion that a free Europe, to remain free and attain 
a higher degree of well-being, must be a united 
Europe. 

Before World War II, few regarded any step 
in the direction of political unity as being within 
the realm.of practical politics. But with the co- 
operation born of conflict and nurtured by collab- 
oration in the economic field since the war, there 
came the realization that political cooperation was 
not only desirable but was a natural path leading 
toward the achievement of common purposes. 


* Buttetin of June 22, 1947, p. 1213. 
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The basis of this political cooperation is not 


intangible. The people of these nations posure 
ove of 


a common heritage of free institutions, a 
liberty, a belief in the worth of the individual, 
and a respect for the rule of laws formulated by 
free men for their own protection. 

The progressively closer political integration of 
the free nations of Europe will insure that the 
economic cooperation which has resulted from the 
European Recovery Program will not wane, but, 
on the contrary, will become even closer and more 
enduring. 


American Theatrical Company To Present 


“Hamlet” in Denmark 
[Released to the press April 30] 

A group of 28 American actors, for the first 
time in history, will present Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
in the play’s original setting at Kronberg Castle 
in Elsinore, Denmark, June 17 to 28, and later will 
eg before American troops in Germany, under 
plans announced on April 30 by the Department 
of State. 

The theatrical company, sponsored by the State 
Theater of Virginia, which itself is sponsored b 
the American National Theater and Academy, wi 
make the trip by plane to Denmark at the invita- 
tion of the Danish National Theater. The De- 
partment of State and the United States Air Force 
are cooperating to facilitate carrying out the plan 
jointly as a cultural-exchange project and one for 
the benefit of American troops overseas. 

The Danish National Open Air Stage, which 
sponsors the international Hamlet Festival, was 
constituted in 1937, and the institution was in- 
augurated the same summer with a performance 
by the Old Vic ag oH from England, with Lau- 
rence Oliver and Vivien Leigh in the principal 
parts. Since then the organization has carried 
through five seasons, interrupted by six years of 
inactivity during the War. Distinguished com- 
panies from Norway, Finland, Germany, and a 
second English company, headed by John Gielgud, 
have performed the play in successive years. 

This year the invitation came to the United 
States, to the American National Theater and 
Academy, which sponsors and sustains various 
theater projects and cultural organizations 
throughout the country. The American National 
Theater and Academy, chartered by Congress in 
1935, invited the State Theater of Virginia, the 
only government-sponsored organization of its 
kind in the United States, to present the play. 
This group is inviting outstanding American ac- 
tors to take the leading roles. 

The State Theater of Virginia was chosen be- 
cause of its official State sponsorship, in the ab- 
sence of an official Federal Government-sponsored 
theater group such as exists in Denmark and many 
other European countries. 
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Anniversary of Liberation of Czechoslovakia 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SHAEF AND SOVIET HIGH COMMAND CONCERNING DECISIONS 
TO HALT ALLIED FORCES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


{Released to the press May 9] 


With the anniversary of the liberation of Pilsen 
on May 5, 1945, and the liberation of Praha, which 
was completed on May 9, 1945, the respective roles 
of the Allied and Soviet forces in the liberation of 
Czechoslovakia, including that of Czech forces, 
have again become a matter of public interest both 
in the United States and Czechoslovakia. 

In view of the numerous inquiries that have 
been received and the many false statements and 
interpretations that have been published in re- 
gard to the matter, the Department of State is 
making available the paraphrase texts of the ex- 
change of correspondence between SHAEF and 
the Soviet High Command, giving a complete pic- 
ture of the considerations involved in the decision 
to halt the advance of the Allied forces in Czecho- 
slovakia at the line of Karlsbad, Pilsen, Budweis 
on May 6, 1945, instead of advancing to Praha. 

An examination of the documents will reveal 
that SHAEF was particularly interested in main- 
taining the coordination of the Allied and Soviet 
fronts as they approached each other in the last 
days of the war, in order to mitigate any con- 
fusion or misunderstandings. The decisions and 
actions of the Allied Command in this connection 
were purely operational without any political im- 
plications and were directed solely at the objective 
of destroying the enemy forces. No prior political 
agreements or commitments had been made with 
respect to Czechoslovakia, and the Allied Com- 
mand made perfectly clear its willingness to com- 
plete the destruction of the enemy in Czecho- 
slovakia as well as in other areas. It was only at 
the specific request of the Soviet High Command, 
and after assurances were received, that the Soviet 
Army was already in a position to destroy the 
enemy in the Vitava Valley, in which Praha is situ- 
ated, that the advance beyond the Pilsen line was 
halted. 

A reading of these documents in the context of 
the events of the time will reveal the important role 
which both the Allied and Soviet forces played in 
the liberation of Czechoslovakia through their part 
in the destruction of the enemy forces in Ger- 
many and through their coordinated action in 
Czechoslovakia. 
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General Eisenhower to the United States Military 
Mission, Moscow, April 21, 1945 


Please transmit the following message to the 
Soviet High Command in view of the fact that 
the operations indicated in my message of March 
28, 1945, are now nearing completion and a fur- 
ther communication is considered desirable: 

1. We wish to transmit additional information 
concerning the development of operations in this 
theater, in line with earlier exchanges of informa- 
tion which have proved of value. 

2. With respect to our message of March 28, 
1945, the operations indicated therein have been 
concluded successfully and the secondary advance 
in the direction of Linz will begin soon. 

3. No advance will be made in any strength in 
the center for at least several weeks because the 
logistical position in this area is stretched as a re- 
on of the rapidity and extent of our advance. 
Operations to begin clearing of the flanks is 
planned. 

4. We will cross the Elbe in the north and drive 
the Germans beyond the Kiel Canal in order to 
— the German ports, important for the supply 
of our forces. 

5. Strong forces are driving in the direction of 
the Danube Valley and Linz, where the strongest 
opposition on our front is located. They will be 

rotected on the right flank by an additional army. 

n order to prevent a last stand by the Nazis in 
western Austria, this area may be entered by the 
Army at a later date. 

6. The southern offensive will commence in a 
few days and shortly thereafter the Elbe will be 
crossed near Hamburg. ; 

7. We would be glad to be informed concerning 
the development of Soviet operations and any 
change in timings or plans. ; 

8. Although arrangements being made to insure 
identification and liaison between our troops seem 
to be nearing completion, we continue to believe 
that an exchange of officers between the headquar- 
ters of our armies to handle purely local problems, 
would be the most satisfactory procedure for in- 
suring minimum essential coordination of our joint 
efforts as the armies approach each other. Pos- 
sible difficulties arising from differences of lan- 
guage and procedure would be alleviated by the 
proposed exchange. 
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Following is for your background information 
which may be divulged as occasion demands: 


We must insure the cleaning out of Norway and 
Austria, possible Nazi resistance areas, before 
winter—an operation which may be of lengthy du- 
ration. But since, for logistical reasons, we cannot 
develop strong flank attacks against the balance 
of the Nazi forces while continuing the rapid ad- 
vance in the center, I have decided to stop this 
advance temporarily on the central front on the 
main line of the Elbe and Mulde Rivers and Erz 
Gebirge foothills, though the area beyond this line 
will be probed. The cleaning up of the flanks 
will nies the crossing of the Elbe and destroy- 
ing the Nazi forces in Schleswig-Holstein and 
Denmark, thus enabling us to free north German 
ports, obtain enemy shipping, and overcome the 
present submarine menace. The attacks in the 
south will follow the route Bayreuth to Salzburg 
by one United States army and the route Wiirz- 
burg-Munich-western Austria by another, Aus- 
tria may also be entered by the French Army after 
it cleans out the Black Forest areas. 


United States Military Mission, Moscow, to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, April 25, 1945 


A letter has been received from General Antonov 
to the following effect : 


The Soviet Command thanks General Eisen- 
hower for keeping it informed of his plans of 
operations and for his cooperation in these mat- 
tere. . .. 

The Soviet forces will conduct operations for 
the clearing of German forces from the east bank 
of the Elbe River north and south of Berlin and 
from the valley of the Vitava River. 


General Eisenhower to the United States Military 
Mission, Moscow, April 30, 1945 


It is requested that you thank General Antonov 
for the information contained in your telegram 
of April 25, 1945, and inform the Soviet High 
Command as follows: 


Please confirm your agreement to the following 
proposals. 

e plans described in my communication of 
April 21, 1945 remain effective unless develop- 
ments in the changing situation determine other- 
wise. 

In order to establish a firm operational east 
flank on the appropriate line Wismar—Schwerin- 
Doemitz, which will be adjusted locally by coopera- 
tive action when our forces meet, an operation 
across the lower Elbe is being launched at the 
present time. 

In the central area the operational positions of 
the Allied forces are being adjusted along the 
Elbe and Mulde Rivers in accordance with pre- 
vious agreements. Allied forces holding for the 
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time being the line from the headwaters of the 
Mulde River approximately along the 1937 fron- 


tiers of Czechoslovakia in the Erz Gebirge and 
Boehmerwald may advance to Karlsbad, Pilsen, 
and Budweis, if circumstances require it. i 
matter will be the subject of further communica- 
tions as the operational plans are developed. It 
is noted that the east banks of the Elbe and the 
Vitava Rivers in this area will be cleared by Soviet 
forces. Local adjustment of contacts can be made 
by local commanders in the light of mutual knowl- 
edge of our operational plans. The line along 
north-south railway line east of Linz and thence 
along Enns River Valley would be suitable for 
tactical adjustment, since a forward movement 
to the general Linz area and a clearing of enem 
forces south of this area will be instituted accord- 
“> plans for the southern flank. 

views on operations further south will be 
forthcoming after consultation with the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Mediterranean. The opera- 
tions in this area have not developed sufficiently 
to determine probable line for local adjustment 
between the Soviet and Allied forces. 

I will be glad to order further advances when- 
ever possible if your operations call for cooperative 
action by my forces in attaining our common 
objective. 


United States Military Mission, Moscow, to 
General Eisenhower, May 4, 1945 


General Antonov expresses thanks for the in- 
formation contained in your telegrams of April 30 
concerning your operational plans and for your 
willingness to aid Soviet forces in attaining our 
common papers and wishes to inform you that 
the Soviet High Command has expressed full 


concurrence with your proposals. 


General Eisenhower to the United States Military 
Mission, Moscow, May 4, 1945 


It is requested that you inform the Soviet High 
Command that we intend to advance immediately 
to the line Karlsbad—Pilsen—-Budweis and to cap- 
ture these points. Thereafter, we are ready to con- 
tinue our advance into Czechoslovakia to the Elbe 
and Vitava for the purpose of clearing the west 
banks of these rivers in coordination with Soviet 
plans to clear the east banks, if the situation re- 
quires it. 

United States Military Mission, Moscow, to 

SHAEP, May 6, 1945 
A letter from General Antonov follows: 


It is requested that General Eisenhower be in- 
formed as follows: 


Reference is made to my letter of April 24, 1945 
concerning Soviet operational plans for the clear- 
ing of the enemy forces from the east bank of the 
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Elbe river north and south of Berlin and from the 
Vitava valley by which was meant from both the 
east and west banks of the Vitava River, and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s reply of May 1, 1945 which in- 
formed us that the Allied forces will advance to 
Karlsbad, Pilsen, and Budweis in Czechoslovakia. 
The Soviet command has grouped its forces and 
is nearing the completion of operations in accord- 
ance with these plans. 

Your letter indicating General Eisenhower’s in- 
tention to advance beyond the line Karlsbad-Pil- 
sen-Budweis, following the capture of these three 
points, for the purpose of clearing the west banks 
of the Elbe and Vitava rivers, if the situation 
dictates, was received yesterday. The Soviet Com- 
mand requests General Eisenhower to refrain from 
advancing the Allied forces in Czechoslovakia be- 
yond the formerly designated line, that is, Karls- 
bad, Pilsen and Budweis, so that a possible con- 
fusion of forces can be avoided. 


In accordance with General Eisenhower’s re- 
uest, expressed in his letter of May 1, 1945, the 
oviet Command has halted the movement of 
Soviet forces toward the lower Elbe at the line 
Wismar, Schwerin, Doemitz. In turn, it ye 
that with — to the advance of the ied 
forces in Czechoslovakia, General Eisenhower will 
accede to our desires. 


General Eisenhower to United States Military 
Mission, Moscow, May 6, 1945 


General Antonov’s intentions have been clarified 
by your telegram of May 5, and the Allied forces 
are under instructions to remain at the line Karls- 
bad—Pilsen—Budweis. The ability of the Soviet 
forces to advance rapidly for the pur of clear- 
ing up the situation in the center of the country 
is presumed. 

ou are requested to inform General Antonov 
of my instructions. 


Japanese Reparations and Level of Industry 


STATEMENT BY MAJOR GENERAL FRANK R. McCOY! 
U.S. Representative on the Far Eastern Commission 


The Japanese reparations problem has been one 
of the most important and pressing questions with 
which the Far Eastern Commission and its mem- 
ber countries have had todeal. The United States, 
on its part, has taken a long and continuing in- 
terest in this problem and has been keenly aware 
of the interest of the other FEC countries in find- 
ing a reasonable solution to it. It is to be re- 
gretted that this controversial issue, which for 
such a long time has proved incapable of solution 
by this Dentaniedeen continues to retard the 
achievement of economic self-support by Japan, 
which is so tly in the interest of our common 
objectives with respect to that country. 

n our discussions of the matter here in the 
Commission, we have proceeded from the agree- 
ment contained in the Potsdam Declaration that 
reparations would be exacted from Japan and that 
they should be in a form which would not impair 
the ability of the Japanese people to support them- 
selves. From the earliest days of the Far East- 
ern Commission, the United States has been guided 
by a desire that the victims of Japanese aggression 
receive as reparations such of Japan’s resources as 
was possible without jeopardizing Japan’s ability 
to meet its own peaceful needs. The United States 
has felt, further, that in order that the nations 
devastated by Japan might receive reparation 
while their need was greatest, in order that there 
might be removed from the mind of the Japanese 
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Government and people uncertainty regarding the 
reparations question, and in order that as many as 
possible of Japan’s war obligations might be 
disposed of during the period of the occupation, a 
reparations program should be worked out and 
put into effect at the earliest practical moment. 
These factors led the United States Govern- 
ment to take the initiative in making a number of 
ar proposals to the Far Eastern Commission. 
n April 1946, the United States submitted to the 
Far Eastern Commission a pattern of proposals 
providing that there should - made inlmediataksy 
available for reparations designated quantities of 
industrial facilities which were at that time con- 
sidered to be clearly surplus to Japan’s peaceful 
needs. Between May and December of year 
the Commission adopted a series of interim repa- 
rations policy decisions based upon these United 
States proposals, but the subsequent inability of 
the Commission to agree on a schedule of shares 
for division of. the facilities among the claimant 
countries prevented implementation of the deci- 
sions. In April 1947, the United States Govern- 
ment offered further proposals, which would have 
had the effect of making known to Japan precisely, 
and on a final basis, what industrial capacity 
should be considered by that country to be immune 
from removal as reparations and what should be 


1 Made before the Commission on May 12, 1949, and re- 
leased to the press in Washington on the same date. 
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eligible for removal. In the same month, the 
United States because of its desire to work toward 
a settlement of this matter issued an Advance 
Transfers interim directive, under authorit 
granted in paragraph ITI, 3, of the Terms of Ref- 
erence of the Far Eastern Commission, instructing 
the Supreme Commander to effect delivery to four 
of the FEC countries of 30 percent of the facilities 
which the Far Eastern Commission itself had 
reviously determined in the Interim Removals 
Sesiclan to be available for reparations removal. 
Issuance of this directive was motivated in part 
by a desire to assist those countries which had in 
the course of fighting against Japan’s aggression 
on their own territories suffered most grievously, 
but it was also motivated by a desire to prompt 
FEC countries to agree upon a reparations pro- 
gram from which all 11 countries might benefit. 

In November 1947, the United States Govern- 
ment took the initiative once more in an effort to 
end the stalemate within the Commission on the 
question of reparations shares, a stalemate which 
continued to make it impossible for any of the 
Commission’s decisions on the reparations prob- 
lem to take practical effect. This United States 

roposal contained the provision that if the Far 

astern Commission countries would accept the 
schedule of percentages which had been worked 
out by the United States Government—on the basis 
of prolonged exchanges of views among Commis- 
sion members as to the equities involved—the 
United States Government, on its part, would 
make available an important part of its own share 
for distribution among the countries which could 
accept the United States proposal as a whole. 
Sixteen months have passed, and this proposal has 
not been accepted by the Commission. 

I should like to emphasize at this point that the 
action of my government, and, it is assumed, of 
the other member governments, in participating 
in the policy decisions which have been taken by 
the Commission on the question of reparations was 
predicated upon two basic assumptions, namely, 
that the resources to be removed from Japan as 
reparations were clearly excess to the peaceful 
needs of a self-supporting Japanese economy, and 
that there would be a shares schedule acceptable 
to and agreed upon by the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion countries which would determine in what 
proportions available reparations should be di- 
vided. 

As I have already stated, and as the Commis- 
sion well knows, the second of these assumptions 
has not been realized, and there seems little pros- 
pect of its being realized. As regards the first 
assumption, that reparations removals should be 
limited to facilities clearly excess to the needs 
of a self-supporting Japanese economy, successive 
studies during the past 18 months of Japan’s fu- 
ture industrial requirements have necessitated 
progressive upward adjustments of earlier esti- 
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mates of these requirements. The first of these 
studies was that of Overseas Consultants, Incor- 
pee’ whose report was made available to the 

mmission on March 2, 1948, and the second 


was that of the so-called Johnston Committee, 
whose report was made available to the Commis- 
sion on May 19, 1948. Both of these reports came 
to the sober conclusion that the quantity of capital 
equipment in Japan which could be properly con- 
sidered in excess of Japan’s peaceful needs had 
been greatly overestimated. Both reports indi- 
cated that for a variety of reasons the Japanese 
economy was continuing to operate at a heavy def- 
icit even though living standards remained at a 
minimum level, and that the end to these deficits 
is not in sight. The evidence contained in these 
reports, and the common knowledge of all Far 
Eastern Commission countries, leads to the ines- 
capable conclusion that the Japanese economy can 
be made to bear additional economic burdens, be- 
yond those directly related to meeting its own re- 
quirements, only by prolonging or increasing the 
staggering costs borne by the Rcuibeen taxpayer. 

The United States has, since the time of the 
Japanese surrender, carried the burden of prevent- 
ing such disease and unrest in Japan as might 
jeopardize the purposes of the occupation. The 
critical economic conditions with which, it is now 
apparent, Japan is faced, and the prospect of con- 
tinuing deficits in Japan’s international payments 
for some years to come, render measures of 
Japanese economic recovery of utmost importance, 
It is inescapable that if the basic purposes of the 
occupation are to be achieved, the Japanese people 
must be enabled to support themselves at a toler- 
able standard of living. No one could reasonably 
suggest that Japan should be abandoned to eco- 
nomic despair. So to abandon Japan would be 
to undo the costly victory in the Pacific. 

I am sure that other Commission countries agree 
with my government that the Japanese people 
themselves must exert maximum efforts for the 
attainment of recovery. For some months the 
United States Government has explored means 
whereby this objective could best be achieved. In 
issuing its directive of December 10 regarding 
Japan’s economic stabilization, the United States 
Government took a major step toward requiring 
the Japanese people to exert their utmost energies 
in stabilizing their economy and reducing their 
dependence for subsistence on foreign subsidy. 
Under present circumstances in Japan the cost of 
dismantling, packing, and transporting repara- 
tions facilities would conflict with the program of 
Japan’s economic stablization and would consti- 
tute an additional financial burden upon the 
United States Government. I do not wish to em- 
phasize this point unduly, but the United States 
Government would be lacking in candor if it did 
not point out that the resources at its disposal to 
meet demands from all parts of the world are 
limited. 
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It is now apparent to the United States Gov- 
ernment that the first as well as the second of the 
two basic assumptions mentioned earlier, assump- 
tions which underlay the policy decisions of the 
FEC having to do with reparations and are a pre- 
condition for an FEC reparations program, has 
not been realized. This fact has led my govern- 
ment to several conclusions. Before stating them, 
however, I wish to emphasize that the Tnited 
States Government maintains fully and categori- 
cally its support of the principle adopted by the 
Far Eastern Commission that Japan’s warmakin 
capacity should be eliminated. As you know, a 
of Japan’s specialized warmaking facilities have 
been destroyed. The United States Government 
believes that all other equipment used for war 

—— in the past should, if retained in Japan, 
ully converted to the purposes of and utilized 
in Japan’s peaceful economy. Where this cannot 
be done, the United States Government believes 
that such equipment should be scrapped. The 
United States will not permit difficulties in reach- 
ing a solution of the reparations problem to be 
a means whereby Japan’s war capacity might 
reemerge. 

It may not be amiss at this point to recall that 
Japan has already been deprived not only of all of 
its overseas territorial possessions, but also of sub- 
stantial quantities of real property of Japanese 
ownership and origin in the former possessions and 
elsewhere abroad. This property constitutes a 
large payment which the Japanese have already 
made toward satisfaction of their reparations ob- 
ligations. Unfortunately, from the standpoint of 
equity, some countries have benefited more than 
others in the reparations that they have obtained 
in this form. However, from the standpoint of 
Japan, the loss of these properties, whatever the 
proportions in which they happen to have been 
distributed, drastically reduces Japan’s ability to 
support even at a minimum level the needs of 
its people. 

In view of the above considerations, the United 
States is forced to the following conclusions: 


(a) The deficit Japanese economy shows little 
prospect of being balanced in the near future and, 
to achieve eventual balance, will require all re- 
sources at its disposal. 

(6) The burden of removing further repara- 
tions from Japan could detract seriously from the 
occupation objective of stabilizing the Japanese 
economy and permitting it to move toward self- 
support. 

(c) There is little or no prospect of Far Eastern 
Commission agreement on a reparations-shares 
schedule despite the repeated initiatives by the 
United States over the past 3 years to assist the 
Commission in reaching such an agreement. 
Without agreement on a shares schedule the exist- 
ing Far Eastern Commission policy decisions re- 
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garding reparations are incapable of implementa- 
tion. 

(d) Japan has already paid substantial repar- 
ations through expropriation of its former over- 
seas assets and, in smaller degree, under the Ad- 
vance Transfer Program. 


In light of these conclusions the United States: 
Government is impelled to rescind its interim di- 
rective of April 4, 1947, bringing to an end the 
Advance Transfer Program called for by that 
directive. It is impelled also to withdraw its 
proposal of November 6, 1947, on Japanese repara- 
tions shares, and I am so informing the Secretary- 
General. Finally, the United States Government 
takes this occasion to announce that it has no in- 
tention of taking further unilateral action under 
its interim directive powers to make possible addi- 
tional reparations removals from Japan. 

I earlier stated my government’s belief that 
maximum efforts should be exerted by the J ap- 
anese themselves for their economic recovery. [It 
is the view of the United States that all facilities, 
including so-called “primary war facilities,” pres- 
ently designated as available for reparations 
which can contribute to Japanese recovery should 
be utilized as necessary in Japan’s peaceful econ- 
omy for recovery purposes. 

With regard to “primary war facilities,” all of 
which, as I earlier stated, were some time ago 
stripped of their special purpose equipment and 
thus of their “war facilities” characteristics, it is 
the view of the United States that SCAP, under 
the authority granted in paragraph 10 of the FEC 
decision on Reduction of Japanese Industrial War 
Potential, should as rapidly as practicable require 
the dismantlement, dispersion, or other action for 
the utilization in Japan’s peaceful economy of such 
of these facilities as are required to meet the needs 
of the occupation, which needs prominently in- 
clude economic recovery. Remaining “primary 
war facilities” should continue to be protected, in 
the sense of preventing loss or scrapping of indi- 
vidual items, pursuant to the above-mentioned 
FEC decision requiring their “impounding.” Im- 
pounding does not, however, include the require- 
ment that the facilities be kept in their present 
locations or that the Japanese devote resources to 

reserve their value or maintain them in work- 
ing order. 

The United States, it will be recalled, has re- 
peatedly clarified its understanding that the “level 
of industry” proposals before the Commission, ex- 
cepting those levels which will lapse by FEC de- 
cision on October 1, 1949, had application only to 
the question of the quantities of industrial fa- 
cilities which could be spared for reparations, and 
had no bearing on the matter of future levels of 
industrial capacity in Japan. Turning now to 
this latter question, I have already emphasized 
my government’s support of the principle that 
Japan’s capacity to make war should not be per- 
mitted to reemerge. It is the considered view of 
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the United States Government that this objective 
does not require that Japan’s production for peace- 
ful purposes be limited or that limitations be im- 
posed on levels of Japanese productive capacity 
in industries devoted to peaceful purposes. This 
belief, coupled with the evidence of Japan’s pres- 
ent economic plight and the difficult problems 
Japan will face in future in attaining levels of 
industrial production and foreign trade sufficient 
to support its people even at minimum levels, 
render it clearly advisable in my government’s 
view that Japan be permitted to develop its peace- 
ful industries without limitation. The problem 
facing us is not one of limitation of Japan’s peace- 


Agrarian Reform in Japan’ 


1. In the view of the Far Eastern Commission 
an equitable and sound agrarian reform program 
is an important factor favoring the democratiza- 
tion of Japan. 

2. The Far Eastern Commission approves the 
basic principles underlying the following steps 
which y we ned taken since the surrender with a 
view to securing a thoroughgoing reform of the 


Japanese agricultural system: 


a. the directives issued to the Japanese Govern- 
ment by the Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers, in particular that of 9th December, 1945 

b. the Agricultural Land Adjustment Law o 
1938, as amended by the Japanese Government in 
1945, 1946 and 1947, which, together with the Ordi- 
nance relative thereto dated 25th January, 1946 
contained provisions designed to bring to an end 
the system of rents payable in kind and to prevent 
the exaction of exorbitant rents, 

c. the Land Reform Law (known also as the 
“Taw Concerning the Special Measure for the 
Establishment of Owner Farmers”), enacted on 
19th October, 1946, designed to bring about a large 
scale transfer of the ownership of land from the 
landlord class to the tenantry and thereby to create 
a numerous class of independent owner-farmers, 

d. the creation of a network of Agricultural 
Land Commissions covering the whole country to 
administer the reforms referred to above, 

e. the partial execution of the land transfer pro- 
gram as witnessed by the latest returns of the Jap- 
anese Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 

f. the Agricultural Co-operative Association 


* Policy decision approved by the Far Hastern Commis- 
sion Apr. 28, 1949, and released to the press on May 6, 
1949; a directive based upon this decision has been for- 
warded to the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 
for implementation. 

* Documents and State Papers for January 1949, p. 621. 
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ful industries but of reviving these industries to 
provide the people’s barest wants. 

The United States Government plans shortly to 
submit to the FEC for its consideration proposals 
for the rescission or amendment of existing and 
pending FEC reparations and level-of-industry 
policy papers so as to bring FEC policies on these 
matters, should the proposals be approved by the 
Commission, into conformity with the position 
which I have set forth. My government earnestly 
hopes that the other member governments will ap- 
preciate the considerations underlying this posi- 
tion and will be able to concur in the new United 
States proposals. 


Law enacted on 7th November, 1947, which facili- 
tated the provision of credits to operating farm- 
ers and the extension of education in farming 
techniques. 


3. The Far Eastern Commission now decides as 
a matter of policy as follows: 


a. the proper objectives of the reform should be — 


to improve the economic status of all tenant farm- 
ers and as far as practicable to create a more nu- 
merous class of independent owner-farmers than 
has previously existed, 

b. to these ends, the basic principles underlying 
the measures set forth in paragraph 2 above, 
should continue to be applied. 


[Released to the press by FEC May 6] 

The Far Eastern Commission at its 151st meet- 
ing on 28 April 1949 approved a policy decision 
endorsing the basic principles underlying the land- 
reform program now being carried out in Japan 
by the Japanese Government under the guidance 
of General MacArthur, Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers (SCAP). 

The action by the 11-nation body which is 
charged with formulating the policies, principles, 
and standards for the occupation of Japan, marked 
its sixtieth policy decision in its over three years 
of continuous session in Washington. It also 
supplemented an earlier policy decision of the 
Commission, “Principles for Japanese Farmers’ 
Organization” of 9 December 1948 *, which speci- 
fied that farmers’ cooperatives and farmers’ unions 
were to be encouraged. 

A program of agrarian reform was instituted in 
Japan by SCAP soon after the beginning of the 
occupation. Acting by virtue of his authority 
as Supreme Commander and under the terms of 
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the original Presidential Policy Statement of 22 
September 1945 (and later under the terms of the 
Far Eastern Commission’s Basic Post-Surrender 
Policy of 19 June 1947) General MacArthur issued 
directives to the Japanese Government ordering it 
to take immediate steps “to insure that those who 
till the soil of Japan shall have a more equal 
opportunity to enjoy the fruits of their labor” 
(SCAP directive of 9 December 1945). 

The three major goals of the Japanese land re- 
form program, as evidenced by the measures listed 
in the new FEC olicy decision, have been: (1) 
the elimination of the system of rents payable in 
kind and the exaction of exorbitant rents; (2) the 
large-scale transfer of the ownership of land from 
the landlord class to the tenantry and the creation 
thereby of a numerous class of independent owner- 
farmers; (3) the facilitation of credit extension 
and education in agricultural techniques to oper- 
ating farmers. 

Legislation and administrative action to carry 
out each of these goals has been undertaken by 
the Japanese Government during the past three 
years. As a result, over 5 million acres of farm 
land have been purchased by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment from landlords and resold to tenants at 
reasonable prices. For the remaining approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the land still tilled by tenants, 
rent ceilings have been established and written 
contracts giving the tenant greater security are 
required. Close to 30,000 agricultural coopera- 
tive associations and 10,000 agricultural mutual 
relief associations have also been formed. 


Prime Minister of India To Visit United States 
[Released to the press by the White House May 12] 
About a year ago the President sent to the Prime 
Minister of India, Pandit Nehru, an invitation 
to visit the United States at some time which 
would be mutually convenient. The Prime Min- 
ister was not able, however, to make the visit last 
year because of the pressure of official duties in 
India. Recently the President renewed his invi- 
tation through the American Embassy in New 
Delhi, suggesting October as an agreeable time. 
The Prime Minister has authorized the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to India to report that he gladly 
accepted the invitation and looked forward to visit- 
ing America at the time suggested. He, of course, 
pointed out that it was impossible to make definite 
plans so far in advance, but said that, unless un- 
foreseen developments occurred, he had every hope 
of fulfilling the engagement. This will be Mr. 
Nehru’s first visit to the United States. 
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